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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


_~ » New Officers 
for Woman’s Auxiliary 


237 Years of Service 


‘Vee Fuad 


No one need ask “What Fund?” There is 
only one Fund. Among the clergy it stands 
out as in a class by itself. For over two 
centuries, its service to the members of the 
cloth has been building up life-long friend- 
ships. All denominations enjoy its privi- 
leges. The best people speak of it in the 
highest terms. 


Sound reasons can be given for such fidel- 
ity. Write and find out what they are. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


® 
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| HIS superb new design is 

recommended by us in our 
new ‘Colonial’ finish currently 
favored in Providence churches. 
This is o soft, lustrous finish par- 
ticularly pleasing under modern 
lighting conditions. The five pieces 
are solid brass: Cross 27” 
Candlesticks 13’, Vases 10¥2‘’ 
price $265 in choice of soft 
Colonial finish or highly polished 


fouhan, 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE JSLAND 


AMERICA S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


Prices subject to channe 
without notice 
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LETTERS q 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or it editors, 


> NEEDED: IMAGINATION 


Few of the many resolutions being of- 
fered the Church these days consider the 
graciousness of the Missionary District 
of Honolulu in inviting General Conven- 
tion to meet in Hawaii. Large and strong 
dioceses normally give long thought and 
take years to prepare for General Con- 
vention... 

The only criticisms of Hawaii as a 
meeting place seem to be those of time 
and expense. Except for those whose 
physical condition will not permit air 
travel, time is not in reality a factor. 
... The extra expense of this travel will 
be balanced by the arrangements already 
made by Bishop Kennedy whereby dele- 
gates will be enabled to stay in the dor- 
mitories of the University of Hawaii and 
Iolani School. This incidentally may en- 
courage much greater fellowship within 
the Convention. It is also my under- 
standing that since we will be using 
auditoriums that belong to the Church, 
the cost to the national Church may well 
be less than for previous conventions. It 
might be pertinent to ask those who are 
so concerned about expense why they 
did not protest the much larger expense 
involved in the Anglican Congress. The 
Anglican Congress probably cost half a 
million dollars all told. I believe we spent 
the money wisely. In any case, I heard 
no protests about it. 

But even granting these criticisms, 
does not the Church have the imagina- 
tion to realize that the Presiding Bishop 
has boldly utilized an unusual situation 
to make possible a kind of convention 
that we probably never would have had 
in the ordinary course of events... 

Here we have an opportunity to meet 
in an overseas missionary district. We 
not only see at first hand a vital mis- 
sionary field, but we withdraw a bit from 
our own continental homeland and have 
a chance to see the Church at home in 
new perspective. Further, we go to the 
crossroads of the Pacific, to the edge of 
one of the crucial regions of the world 
today. We face towards Japan and Oki- 
nawa, China and Russia. Some have 
spoken of the lost opportunity to make 
an-impact upon the racial situation in 
Houston. In Hawaii, we have a chance to 
make an impact upon the world. 

I trust therefore that we will respond 
to the fine invitation of Bishop Kennedy 
and of his people with gratitude. I dare 
to hope that in this convention the Epis- 
copal Church will receive a world vision 
greater than any it has ever had in the 
past. I for one intend to go to Honolulu 
praying for that blessing. 

(THE RT. REV.) FREDERICK J. WARNECKE 

BISHOP OF BETHLEHEM 
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CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
D2 64, 16a" ands deen SBOO) 


MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 
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The Christmas Gift 
created by 


history and tradition 


The 
Book of 


Common 
Prayer 


HESE beautiful books are the 
season’s most appropriate gift — 


a cherished remembrance, useful for 
daily inspiration as well as church- 
going. Especially suitable for giving 
— the new convenient size (4 5/16” 
x 6 3/8”) with the larger type that 
is ideal for children and older people, 
and easier for everyone to read in 
dimly lighted churches. 


¥ 1632x (16 mo) 

Black hand grained morocco, limp, 
silver edges, silver roll $9.00 

In red or blue $9.50 


OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
4832x (48 mo) 
Black hand grained morocco, limp, 
gold edges, gold roll $7.00 
In red or blue $7.50 


3232x5(32. mo) 
Black hand grained morocco, limp, 
gold edges, gold roll $7.50 
In red or blue $8.00 


Other styles of Prayer Books and Prayer Books with Hymnal in five 
sizes, nearly 80 different bindings, from $2.25 to $150. 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH 


rE 
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Go Preach! 


Edited by THEODORE O. WEDEL 
and GEORGE W. R. MacCRAY 
Foreword by Henry Knox Sherrill, 

Presiding Bishop 
HIRTY outstanding sermons 
‘ranging in subject from the 

Church seasons to great religious 

themes. The authors are such well- 

known clergymen as James A. Pike, 

John Heuss, and James Thayer Addi- 

son. Each sermon is introduced by its 

biblical text and a brief biography of 
the preacher. $3.50 


Jesus 


and His Ministry 


By WALLACE E. and MARION 
B. ROLLINS 


AG tne and com- 
pletely new treatment of the 
life, work, and teaching of Jesus as 
portrayed in the Gospels. Here is new 
understanding and inspiration from 
the beloved story, from authors who 
have taught this subject for more than 
twenty-five years. $4.00 


The Evolution 
of the 


Christian Year 


By A. ALLAN McARTHUR 


ELPFUL, readable, and scholar- 

ly — a careful examination of all 
the existing evidence from the first 
four Christian centuries, together with 
findings based on later developments, 
to show how the liturgical year came 
into being. The author makes some 
especially interesting suggestions for 
possible changes. December 9th. $3.00 
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Soa 


Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$3,975.00. * 


*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


For information 


write Dept. EC-54 
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OMUMR 


Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


FINE BROADCLOTH 


CLERICAL 
SHIRTS 


BLACK 


(PLAIN CUFF) 


$4.50 each 
3 for $12.95 


WHITE 


| (FRENCH CUFF) 


$3.75 each 
3 for $10.95 


C. M. ALMY & SON, inc. 


562 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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> HAWAII IS STRATEGIC .. -’ 


... As many letters have been written 
to the Church papers indicating disap- 
proval of the choice of the Presiding 
Bishop of Hawaii as the place for the 
next General Convention, I feel moved 
to... express the feelings of many I 
know, who are enthusiastic about this 
choice. 

I firmly believe that it will do more 
for the missionary work of the Church 
than can possibly be estimated by meas- 
uring it against the value of a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the few extra 
days of travel... 

We on the East Coast went to San 
Francisco without a murmur and bene- 
fitted greatly by it. Those in the West 
have been coming across the continent 
to Conventions in the East for many 
years. Hawaii is ready to entertain the 
National Council and all others who 
wish to accept their invitation — thus 
saving many thousands of dollars. 

Let us get over our “penny-wise,” dol- 


lar-conscious, petty provincialism, and | 


get a first-hand view of the missionary 
work we have been supporting. Let us 
recall that we are members of a Church 
which encircles the globe, and rid our- 
selves of a parochialism which thinks 
that the sun revolves around the Eastern 
Seaboard, or even the U.S. A. 

The Far East is important. Hawaii is 
strategic. This is the Twentieth Century, 
not the Nineteenth. The Presiding 
Bishop has travelled about quite a bit. 
He knows. I am sure I speak for thou- 
sands who have a reticence about rush- 
ing into public print, when I say—“By 
all means, let’s go to Hawaii!” 

(THE RT. REV.) W. APPLETON LAWRENCE 

BISHOP OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


> NOT SO WELLTAKEN ... 


I have read with surprise and with lit- 
tle pleasure your editorial on the subject 
of the closing of Episcopal churches dur- 
ing the summer. I think your statements 
are unfair to the Church in general, and 
to many individual churches in partic- 
ular. 

An outstanding exception to your 
statement is my own church, St. 
Thomas’, Orange, Va. Our rector ac- 
cepted a call to another parish and left 
early in June. We were fortunate in se- 
curing a new rector, who assumed his 
duties in September. During the interim 
no church service was omitted; the con- 
gregations were perhaps larger than the 
average; the Sunday School met every 
Sunday; though the organist was absent 
for the whole summer, the choir met 
each week for rehearsal, and has given 
us excellent music at each service, and 
finally, the “coffee hour” was held regu- 
larly. 

Your statements may be very true of 
the large city churches, but are in no 
way true of the churches in towns and 
rural areas, and I do not think they 
should be included in such an all-inelu- 
sive statement. 

R. W. D. TAYLOR 
WOODBERRY FOREST, VA. 


> BIBLE FILM ERRS 


_ The American Bible Society presented 
in June the premiere showing of a reel 
telling the story of how we got our Eng- 
lish Bible... 

But to my great amazement, while 
the story is told in much detail with 
many colorful scenes, there are two 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


CASAVANT 
TRADITION 


Console of the Casavant big 
organ built for the Broad- 
way Baptist Church, in Fort 
Worth, Texas. This unit has 
78 voices, 90 ranks, 98 stops 
and 5585 pipes. 


Linked with the fine old tra- 
dition of organ building the 
Casavant represents all that 
is modern in technical per- 
fection and artistic design to 
make it truly the ne plus 
ultra of organs. 


Recently we had the advantage of 
booking a contract to build and install 
an interesting three manual twenty- 
eight stop organ in the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Richmond, Va. 


CHURCH WOODWORK 


FRERES, LIMITEE 


St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada 
ORGAN MAKERS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50% 


If you have in your church women who like 
to sew, these new CUT-OUT KITS for chasu- 
bles, superfrontals, markers, stoles, albs, 
etc., can fill your vestment needs at almost 
half the price of custom-tailored vestments 
—yet give you the quality materials and 
beauty for which Cuthbertson ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments are distinguished. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions included. Send today for your 
FREE copy of illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


t J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. ; 

| 2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Please send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out 
Kits. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HAND WEAVING 


Book 
Robert Fredric Heartz, Epping, N. H. 


Course Materials 
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THE OLD saying, 
| BACKSTAGE | MenateGibn ents 
Cast Their Shadow Before Them,” is one 
familiar to all of us... but I have come 


to realize that not all of the events in this 


COM 


Church of ours do cast their 
shadows ahead of them — 
that is, not to any appreci- 
able extent. It is a strange 
thing, but nowhere within 
the Church, to my knowl- 
edge, is there a master list- 
ing of significant events 
scheduled for any given pe- 
riod. Take the next two 
weeks as an example: What’s 
happening in the Church in 
New York City, in San 
Diego, in St. Louis... in 
Houston and Chicago; what are the lay- 
men doing and the women .. . what’s 
going to happen in our seminaries. . 

what’s scheduled here, there, and every- 
where? Where are men seeking to move 
ahead the cause of Christ? If the things 


‘we plan throughout the Church are im- 


portant, then, to my mind, it holds that it 
is important for the whole Church to 
know about those things, when they’ll 
happen and where. 

That’s why —beginning in the next 
issue—HCnews will begin a regular fea- 
ture that will seek to list, by date, the 
major events scheduled for each two 
weeks bracketed within our issue dates, 
and where these events will take place. 


BVcEINebS 


Reese Naps SEN on 74 (a 5 Feat Alfred G. Miller 42 
Ba Stor See WE eee as PAT hee BE Betsy Tupman 43 


Kenneth E. Heim 20 


Literally, we’ll be holding our ear to the 
ground so that the Church finally will 
have an up-to-the-minute catalogue of 
worthwhile activities which will take 
place right straight across the Church 
from coast to coast. Natu- 
rally, no magazine could list 
all of the meetings, the con- 
ferences and the various ac- 
tivities which go on in a 
communion as large as the 
Episcopal Church. But we 
will make every effort to list 
those events which should 
hold a degree of significance 
to Episcopalians. In talking 
with dozens of people in 
many parts of the nation, 
and judging from their com- 
ments, I predict that COMING EVENTS will 
be a feature with high readership, and 
one that will provide a very real service 
to the Church. 

I’ve just room enough to toss another 
laurel wreath in Edmund Fuller’s direc- 
tion. Once again our Book Editor has 
completed a terrific assignment in pre- 
paring our annual Christmas Book Issue. 
As our editors point out on the editorial 
page, this annual Christmas Book Issue 
should be a helpful guide to Christians 
who want to give Christian gifts this 
Christmas. 
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’ ‘ berate 
most glaring “historical errors. One is 
that not a word is mentioned to show 
that either the King of England or the 
Church of England had any part at all” 
in translating and distributing the Eng- — 
lish Bible... 

Another is that this reel makes the 
definite statement that “the Pilgrim 
Fathers brought the English Bible to 
America.” The Pilgrim Fathers came 
to Massachusetts in 1620. The Church 
of England came with the first settlers 
to Jamestown in 1607, and a priest of 
the Church came with the first settlers... 

(THE REV.) DR. G. MACLAREN BRYDON 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA 


> INFORMATION WANTED 


The Virginia Diocesan Library has 
received for identification an old-fash-_ 
ioned flagon from a Communion service, 
bearing the inscription “Christ’s Church, 
Quaker Hill, 1895.” 

This flagon is now owned by a Pres- 
byterian congregation at Chester, Va., 
and the story about it is that it came to 


Suggestion for Vestrymen: 


Soundest way to meet one 
of your responsibilities 


There are scores of sound companies eager to insure 
the church properties for which you share responsi- 
bility. But there is only one that restricts its operations 


to Episcopal properties . . . that offers a wide variety them from an Episcopal Church which 
Pilicios for to 20% | t ehatlet had died out. There was in the general 
Or policies ror up to 4 % ess cost... that lets you pay neighborhood of Chester an Episcopal 
premiums quarterly, without interest . . . and whose Church named Trinity Church in the 


period after the Civil War, which died 
about 1900 because of great changes in 
the population. 

There is no locality in Virginia known 
to have borne the name Quaker Hill, and 
no record in the diocesan journals of a 
Christ’s Church at Quaker Hill. The 
possibility is strong that the Trinity 
Church which died out did own this 
flagon, as a gift from some Christ’s 
Church, Quaker Hill in some other dio- 
cese or state. But inquiry of the Church 
Historical Society at Philadelphia, re- 
ceived the response that that society had 
not been able to locate a Christ’s Church 
upon a Quaker Hill anywhere in the 
United States. 

So now I make an appeal to your read- 
ers, especially the older ones. Does any- 
one remember or know anything about 
a church of that name and location? The 
historiographer of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia will be grateful for any informa- 
tion that can be given him. 


profits accrue to the Church Pension Fund. 

No wonder a great majority of Episcopal properties 
are now insured with the Church Fire Insurance 
Corporation. The complete story is in our 25th Anni- 
versary Booklet. Have you received your copy? 


tag the Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 


20 Exchange Place ° New York 5, N.Y. 
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Nationwide Survey Reveals Subscription rate: $4.50 yearly (26 


issues—every other week); Single 


What Hard-Of-Hearing Want ons yeu ah ne ca ee 


all other foreign subscriptions $1.00 
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live in a world apart . what they did about it... how as printed on cover of Episcopal 
as a result of their hearing tests were conducted . . . and Churchnews, P. O. Box 1379, Rich 
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ARE Nor ALone In 
DearEness!” There : 
are millions of oth- 
ers. This new book- 
let tells you about 
them, and how they 
overcome their 
handicap. Based on 
information taken 


hearing aids. 

There is no charge for this booklet. 
Just fill out the coupon below and 
drop it in the mail. You'll receive 
promptly your copy of “YOU ARE 
NOT ALONE IN DEAFNESS” in a THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
plain envelope. A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
Hee NE SE as Ce ae COE os ela parted members of the Guiid and for all the 
l MAICO Co. 58¢ | Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
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L. A. WATSON 21N. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. Anglican Church. ; 
| Please send the booklet without cost. Provide that prayers will be offered for the 


for changes. 
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ae ea ager 2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Crime and Punishment 


All civilized states and nations seem compelled to 
devote a good deal of their time and energy to a des- 
perate effort to make the punishment fit the crime. 
Penal codes differ, of course, in their details from 
place to place but in general they are very much the 
same everywhere. 

To philosophers, moralists, and theologians punish- 
ment is.something of a problem. “What,” they ask, 
“Ys it all for? What good comes of it at last? What 
right have mortal men to punish one another?” Of 
course, capital punishment, in which the law claims 
the right to deprive a man of his life, is the type of 
punishment which raises the problem most dramatic- 
ally and most acutely, but in principle the problem is 
raised everytime any court any where imposes a pen- 
alty on a man found guilty of some misdemeanor 
according to the rules of law. 

There are three theories about the nature and jus- 
tification of this process which have attracted the 
attention of the chief authorities on this subject. We 
may as well glance at each of them in turn. 


(1) Retribution 

This is perhaps the view that commends itself most 
of all to the ordinary common sense man in the street, 
if and when he bothers to think about the problem at 
all. Punishment is retribution. The criminal is pun- 
ished because he deserves to be punished, and a com- 
munity in which men meet with their just deserts is 
a better community than one in which they don’t. 
The chief difficulty about this view is that in fact no 
community does attempt to punish all forms of sin, 
to visit on each man his just deserts. So far as most 
of us are concerned this is a very good thing. A mod- 
ern community simply selects certain sins, which it 
defines as “crimes,” which involve, that is, particular 
damage to the community as a whole and interfer- 
ence with the private lives of individuals, and at- 
tempts to suppress them while leaving other sins on 
one side. Thus you may go to jail for theft or to the 
chair for murder, but no modern state will condemn 
you to suffer in some way for pride or unkindness. 
In other words, the penal codes of modern states do 
not punish sin, they punish crime. Now, in the last 
resort I believe this theory of punishment is true. 
But retribution is in Holy Scripture reserved to God 
alone. “Vengeance is mine. J will repay.” And again, 
“Judge not, and ye shall not be condemned.” In other 
words mortal men have nothing to do with retribu- 
tion. This is so clear in the Bible that the point seems 
hardly worth arguing. 

One danger in this retributive view of punishment 
is precisely the possibility that men will forget, in 
their zeal and enthusiasm for seeing other people 
punished, that they themselves are sinners who stand 
as we all do in danger of the judgment, and have 
nothing to hope for except that God will be merciful. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Indeed there is a way of rejoicing in the thought of 
the punishment of the transgressor which is down- 
right sadistic, and from the Christian point of view 
worse than most of the transgressions for which men 
are punished. 

But this retributive point of view has at least one 
advantage. It does emphasize very strongly that only 
the guilty may properly be punished. The funda- 
mental concern of all courts of law and all penal sys- 
tems is to make quite certain that what ever happens 
men are never punished for crimes they have not 
committed. It does not matter so much if the guilty 
sometimes escape punishment. That is bound to hap- 
pen sometimes even in the best regulated world, and 
we all of us hope and pray that that is what will hap- 
pen to us on judgment day. But that one man should 
be condemned for a crime he did not commit is a 
thought that horrifies the awakened conscience. There 
is after all something God-like about sparing the 
guilty, but to punish the innocent is utterly devilish. 
No doubt punishment is retribution in the last resort, 
but we mortal men inflict punishment on each other 
not in the last but in the first resort. Human pun- 
ishment is not and cannot be retribution. 


(2) Deterrance 

This is in many ways a better theory. According 
to this second interpretation the purpose of punish- 
ing crime is to prevent future crime. We “make an 
example” of one man by punishing him, in order that 
other men may be dissuaded from committing similar 
offenses. No doubt there is something in this, and the 
theory does at least make the purpose of punishment 
a finite, human purpose. (The trouble about the retri- 
bution theory is that it seems to turn men into Gods.) 
No doubt a good many men are dissuaded from crim- 
inal actions by a fear of punishment, although it is 
obviously impossible to say precisely how many. On 
the other hand we cannot claim that fear of punish- 
ment will deter the real ‘criminal type’ from pursu- 
ing a way of life that fits his character and expresses 
his nature. Many criminals are pathological cases 
and unlikely to be influenced one way or the other by 
merely rational calculations. Other criminals, while 
not pathological cases, are characterized by an over- 
whelming vanity which convinces them that they will 
escape punishment because they will commit the 
crime so cleverly that they will go undetected. 

Nor is there any evidence that we prevent crime 
by making the punishment for it very heavy. For ex- 
ample, countries and states which abolish capital pun- 
ishment for murder do not find that any increase in 
the number of murders follows as a result of the 
experiment. Sometimes it works the other way 
around. Capital punishment makes the murderer feel 
so desperate that he will commit other murders in a 
ruthless effort to escape arrest. It is at least arguable 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
—Continued 


that capital punishment increases the 
number of murders in a community. 
In the eighteenth century a tremen- 
dous effort was made to stamp out 
crime by imposing savage penalties 
on even trivial offenses. The effort 
failed completely. Once again it 
turned out that when punishment is 
too violent desperate men simply be- 
come more desperate still and crime 
increases rather than decreases. 


(3) Reformation 


The trouble with a merely deter- 
rant view of the nature of punishment 
is that it ignores the ultimate good of 
the criminal himself. In merely deter- 
rant punishment the criminal is 
treated as a means to an end, but the 
criminal, however vile and detestable 
his crimes, is always the child of God, 
a being with an eternal destiny. What 
matters most of all in any penal sys- 
tem is the criminal himself. The true 
aim of any penal system of which the 
Christian conscience can approve is 
to reclaim the criminal, to reclaim 
him, in the first place, for society, so 
that he may return to a sober and 
decent way of life, and to reclaim 
him, above all, for God, so that, de- 
spite his crimes, he may yet live and 
reign with the saints in the kingdom 
of Heaven. One of the real difficul- 
ties about capital punishment is that 
it seems to ignore so entirely the 
ultimate destiny of the criminal him- 
self. The chaplain has a short period 
in which to prepare him for death, 
and no doubt he often makes the best 
possible use of the time, but what a 
man with so much guilt upon his soul 
really needs is long years of repara- 
tion and repentance. 

The trouble is that many people 
who are rightly concerned to put for- 
ward a reformatory view of punish- 
ment are rather too sentimental and 
humanistic about it all. They forget 
that society must use punishment to 
defend itself, as well as to reform 
criminals, and that ultimately crime 
really does deserve to be punished— 
if not by men, then at least by God. 
Nevertheless, the Christian must see 
the soul of the criminal as an infin- 
itely precious thing, and his first con- 
cern must be to ensure that no oppor- 
tunity of saving it and redirecting 
it is squandered. 

I conclude then that human pun- 
ishment is to some extent deterrent 
and must be made to an overwhelm- 
ing extent reformatory. As for re- 
tributive punishment, the stern vin- 
dication of justice by the overthrow- 
ing and confounding of the guilty, 
that belongs to God alone. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Auxiliary Plans for Honolulu; 


Mrs. Wedel Elected to Preside 


With missionary work uppermost 
n the minds of the Woman’s Auxili- 
iry, Honolulu was the center of dis- 
cussion at the WA National Execu- 
ive Board’s quarterly meeting in 
xreenwich, Conn. The board elected 
Vrs. Theodore O. Wedel to preside at 
he Auxiliary Triennial, which meets 
simultaneously with General Conven- 
ion next September, and Mrs. Percy 
Vy. Pennybacker, Jr., of Austin, Tex., 
issistant presiding officer. 

Neither needs introduction, since 
oth have been active in the national 
ife of the Church. Both have served 
is chairmen of the Executive Board; 
oth have contributed to interdenom- 
national cooperation in the U. S. 
hrough membership in the United 


triennial leader 


Mrs. Wedel: 


Church Women (branch of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches), and both 
participated in the World Council of 
Churches’ Second Assembly in Evans- 
ton this summer—Mrs. Wedel as a 
consultant, Mrs. Pennybacker. as a 
delegate. 

Typical of the ease with which 
Mrs. Wedel assumes responsibility is 
her recent schedule. Two days after 
her election she plunged into a 10- 
hour-a-day, seven-day examination 
period for her Ph.D. A few days after 
that, she and her husband—the pres- 
ident of the House of Deputies and 
warden of Washington’s College of 
Preachers — left for Europe for a 


- stay of several months, where he will 


lecture at the Ecumenical Institute 
in Switzerland and she will give talks 
in several countries (HCnews, Oct. 
Sle 

Her reaction to her election? 

“T am, of course, tremendously 
thrilled at the prospect of presiding 
at the Triennial meeting and grate- 
ful to the National Executive Board 
for this honor. 

“Since this is the first triennial in 
history to be held in a missionary 
district, I know that it will have a 
very special interest for the women 
of the Church. They have always had 
the cause of the missionary work of 
the Church at heart and will wel- 
come this opportunity to see one of 
our great mission fields at first hand. 
I look forward to an unusually in- 
teresting and profitable triennial.” 

What about plans for the next 
triennial ? 

“That’s in the hands of the execu- 
tive board,” Mrs. Wedel said. “I only 
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appoint committees and do what the 
board tells me.’ 

“Telling her what to do” mille be 
the new leaders of the board itself. 
During regular annual elections at 
the quarterly meeting, Mrs. Robert 
R. Vance, of Worthington, Ohio, be- 
came chairman, succeeding Mrs. 
Sumner Walters, of Stockton, Calif. 
New vice-chairman is Mrs. C. G. 
Perry, of Gering, Neb., and secretary, 
Mrs. Lawrence Dorsey, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. (On Cover, 1. to r., Mrs. . 
Dorsey, Mrs. Vance, Mrs. Perry.) 

In accepting her new post, Mrs. 
Vance said she would like to see 
women do more to help integrate the 
total work of a parish, and added 
that she felt the Church was moving 
in this direction. 

Other board action included ad- 
dressing a letter to Bishop Harry S. 
Kennedy of Honolulu, expressing ap- 
preciation for the hospitality being 
extended to the Woman’s Auxiliary; 
preliminary planning for the Trien- 
nal, and United Thank Offering 
grants totalling more than $75,000. 


she'll assist 


Mrs. Pennybacker: 


Resolution at Greenwich 
Backs Presiding Bishop 


Ever since he made his decision 
to change the meeting place of the 
58th General Convention of the 
Church from Houston to Honolulu, 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill has hardly 
opened his daily mail without finding 
words of encouragement and praise, 
or of criticism and abuse. 

With General Convention less than 
a year away, and Bishop Sherrill’s 
clarifying answer to the criticism 
ringing in their ears (HCnews, Oct. 
31), 27 members of the National 
Council locked themselves in execu- 
tive session at their October meeting 
in.Greenwich, Conn. They emerged 
to speak with one voice: they were 
solidly behind their Presiding Bishop. 

In a unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion, the Council urged that the clari- 
fying statement “be given full con- 
sideration by the clergy and lay 
members of the Church,” and that, 
“in light of the Presiding Bishop’s 
statement, the designation 6f Hono- 
lulu as the place of meeting of the 
next General Convention should be 
supported by the whole Church.” 
Criticism Not Constructive 

Bishop Sherrill’s statement, char- 
acterizing some of the criticism of 
his action as “throwing pop bottles 
at the umpire when the game is 
over,” had noted the absence of con- 
structive suggestion in the letters 
and in resolutions of various dioce- 
san Standing Committees opposing 
the change. He had upheld the feasi- 
bility of a mid-Pacifie church con- 
vention. 

National Council members agreed 
with the Presiding Bishop: ‘The 
point of no return” had been passed, 
another change of course, even if 
desirable, would be too late, the 
Church must proceed full steam to- 
ward the goal of a successful Con- 
vention in Honolulu. 

To the inevitable, their resolution 
added persuasion: 

“Representatives of the Church,” 
they said, “will have an opportunity 
to visit and study an important and 
successful field of our missionary 
effort in an area destined to affect 
vitally the history of our world for 
years to come.” 

Rounding off their endorsement 
was an expression of gratitude to 


National Council appoint- 
ments and other business will 


be reported in the issue of 
Novy. 28. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Bishop Harry S. Kennedy and his 
people for the invitation to meet in 
racially integrated Hawaii. 

Among the endorsers: the Very 
Rev. J. Milton Richardson, dean of 
Houston’s Christ Church Cathedral 
—which would have been a focal 
point for delegates, had the Texas 
city remained the Convention site. 

With the “Honolulu question’ de- 
cided, National Council dug into a 
full agenda of business piled up dur- 
ing the summer. 

Finding $1,385,000 in cash already 
in hand, of the hoped-for $4,150,000 
Builders for Christ campaign, mem- 
bers voted to release a portion of 
the funds to meet the most desperate 
needs of some of the campaign’s 


Bishop Louttit: Far East reporter 


beneficiaries. Council treasurer Harry 
M. Addinsell told ECnews that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the avail- 
able cash would be freed. Among 
those likely to be benefited soonest: 
Japan, the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes, Episcopal semin- 
aries. 

Bishop Henry W. Hobson, promo- 
tion chairman, reported $3,301,449 
pledged to date for Builders for 
Christ (see Barometer, editorial 
page). 

Two other reports provided an 
unexpected emotional impact on 
Council members, as Bishop Henry 
I. Louttit, chairman of the Armed 
Forces Division, and the Rev. Dr. 
Vine V. Deloria, first American In- 
dian to serve the Church on a policy- 
making level, aimed strongly worded 
appeals at the Church’s conscience 
regarding the moral welfare of 


Armed Forces personnel verse 
and the material welfare of Indians 
at home. 

Bishop Louttit, back from a Far 
East tour on invitation of the Air 
Force, called a spade a spade, report- 
ing the picture as “perfectly hor- 
rible.” 

Prostitution, narcotics and alcohol 
are posing tremendous problems, 
moral and social, he revealed. 

“For the first time in centuries we 
have enough men in Japan to con- 
vert it to Christianity,” he declared. 
“Why aren’t they doing it? Because 
they aren’t living like Christians!” 

The only hope? More chaplains, 
insisted the bishop. 

Dr. Deloria, also back from a tour 
(he surveyed 137 Indian congrega- 
tions in the Midwest, as part of a 
National Council study), defined the 
Indian’s attitude. 

“With the exception of isolated in- 
stances,” he disclosed, “Christian 
Churches are looked upon by the In- 
dians as bodies of people who are 
good but who lack the imagination 
to realize, to anticipate, and to out- 
guess the government’s treatment 
of Indians.” . 

For the past 150 years, he accused, 
government policies have rendered 
the Indians to be poor, incompetent, 
and “a drag on the rest of the coun- 
SRV 

“As so consistently happened in 
the past,” he said, “that a splurge of 
legislation regarding Indian life re- 
sulted in dismantling of the Indian’s 
culture and communities and in dis- 
possessing him of his ever dwindling 
possessions, so again the present 
bills, when they become law, the In- 
dian is sure, will result in the same 
way, whether intentional or not. 
Church Help Needed 

“T hope Christian Churches will 
band together for once to examine 
these bills and study into the whole 
setup. 

“Our country has a wonderful 
government,” he affirmed, “and if it 
had wanted to, it could have made 
good citizens of the Indians years 
ago!” 

Questioned Bishop Sherrill, at the 
end of Dr. Deloria’s report: “Is it 
moral for us to hear something like 
this and not do something about it?” 

The answer: quick assurance by 
the Rev. William G. Wright, director 
of the Home Department, and the 
Rev. Almon R. Pepper, director of 
Christian Social Relations, that their 
departments would do everything 
possible to implement Dr. Deloria’s 
hope. 
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Hospital Ceremonies Held 
In Texas, Nebraska, N. Y. 


Among the red letter days on the 
Church calendar during the month 
of October is the patron day of St. 
Luke, the Physician and Evangelist. 

Approximately two Episcopal hos- 
pitals made news during that 30-day 
period. 

In Omaha, Neb., Bishop Howard 
R. Brinker laid the cornerstone for a 
$4,000,000 addition to the Nebraska 
Medical Center, to be known as the 
Bishop Clarkson Memorial hospital, 
honoring the first diocesan bishop of 
Nebraska. 

In Houston, Texas, Bishop Clinton 
S. Quin presided at dedication cere- 
monies marking completion of the 
seven-story, $5,000,000 St. Luke’s 
hospital in the Texas Medical Center. 

The bishop placed in the corner- 
stone a Bible, a crucifix, a copy, of 
the dedication program, samples of 
the uniform worn by the hospital’s 
Woman’s Auxiliary, a brochure de- 
tailing the hospital structure and a 
list of trustees and others who had 
worked on it. 

Present at the ceremonies were 
Dr. Frank R. Bradley, of St. Louis, 
president of the American Medical 
Association; Wright Morrow, presi- 
dent of the hospital’s board of trus- 
tees, and Hugh Roy Cullen, of Hous- 
ton, who contributed $1,000,000 
towards the project, including the 
125-seat Cullen Memorial Chapel, 
given by the Cullens in memory of 
their son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick R. Ruther- 
ford and the Anderson Foundation 
were also among major donors to the 
building fund, each giving $500,000. 

Although classified as a general 
hospital, St. Luke’s has devoted its 
antire fifth floor to urology, with the 
latest diagnostic and treatment facil- 
ities available. 

Meanwhile, in New York City, 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan for- 
mally dedicated a nine-story, $7,250,- 
)00 Florence Stokes Clark addition 
(0 St. Luke’s hospital, 113th Street 
und Amsterdam Avenue. 

In a ceremony at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, marking the 
completion of the building begun in 
(951, the bishop blessed a hospital 
lag designed by the Rev. Canon Ed- 
ward N. West of the cathedral staff. 

The new addition, with 220 beds, 
s the largest unit of the hospital. It 
vill house a new department of psy- 
hiatry, the Columbia University 
fealth Service Clinic, and the uni- 
ersity infirmary. 


St. Luke’s hospital, Houston—a $5,000,000 contribution to healing 


Integration Stand 


Motivated in large part by school 
strikes in Sussex County growing 
out of controversy over integration 
of white and Negro public school 
pupils in Milford, Delaware clergy 
have taken a strong stand upholding 
the principles underlying last 
Spring’s Supreme Court decision. 

Meeting in Prince George’s Chap- 
el, Dagsboro, at the height of the 
Milford disturbance, during which 
attempts to enroll Negroes in the 
formerly white school were met with 
boycotts and school board resigna- 
tions, Sussex County clergy unani- 
mously voted to “reaffirm the anci- 
ent Christian doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man.” 

“If God is not the God of the 
Negro,” they reasoned, “neither is 
He the God of the white. If He is 
not the God of all, He is not the God 
of any.” 

“As members of Christ, children 
of God and inheritors of the King- 
dom of Heaven,” they declared, “‘cler- 
gy and people alike will pray for 
God’s guidance, will be temperate in 
the display of their emotions and re- 
main obedient to the laws of the na- 
tion and our God.” 

The Sussex County action was fol- 
lowed by the unanimous approval of 
a pastoral letter presented at the 
annual Fall conference of all dio- 
cesan clergy, Oct. 5, at the duPont 
Memorial House, Rehoboth Beach, 
Del. 

The letter, read in all churches in 
the diocese Oct 10, supported early 
integration of all schools in keep- 
ing with the coming directive of the 
Supreme Court, and reaffirmed the 
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brotherhood of all men under God 
and adherence, as directed in Holy 
Scripture, to submission and loyalty 
to the civil law and _ constituted 
authority. 

The letter concluded by calling all 
people of the Church to fervent 
prayer. 

In this action, Episcopal clergy 
were soon followed by their minister- 
ial brethren in other Churches, ac- 
cording to reports of Religious News 
Service. In “An Open Letter to the 
People of Delaware,” the executive 
committee of the Wilmington and 
New Castle County: Council of 
Churches called on all the state’s citi- 
zens to help civil authorities uphold 
school integration as a reflection of 
the highest law of the land.” 


Washington Policy 

Meanwhile, in the Diocese of 
Washington, Bishop Angus Dun an- 
nounced integration plans for three 
cathedral schools—Beauvoir, the Na- 
tional Cathedral Elementary School; 
St. Albans School for Boys, and the 
National Cathedral School for Girls. 

Plans as adopted by the schools’ 
governing boards and the Cathedral 
Chapter of the National Cathedral 
call for integration to begin at Beau- 
voir School with the school year, 
1955-56, and at St. Albans and the 
National Cathedral School for Girls 
the following school year. Both 
schools begin with the Fourth Grade. 

Integration will take effect begin- 
ning with the school year, 1957-58, 
for all grades of the Day Schools at 
both St. Albans and the National Ca- 
thedral School for Girls, with the 
boarding departments of the two 
schools to be integrated not later 
than September, 1958. 


Idaho Convocation 


The purchase of land for a Canter- 
bury House and election of Council 
members and General Convention 
delegates were top orders of busi- 
ness at the 46th annual convocation 
of the Missionary District of Idaho. 

The convocation met at the Church 
of the Ascension, Twin Falls. 

Delegates voted unanimously to ac- 
cept as a district project the pur- 
chase of land on the campus of Idaho 
State College, Pocatello, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a Canterbury House, 
and raised $525 towards the project 
in offerings and gifts during the an- 
nual district banquet. 

In his annual diocesan address, 
Bishop Frank A. Rhea reported a 
total of 14 active priests in the field 
and an increase in the number of 
baptized members and communi- 
cants. 

The Rev. Andrew E. Asboe, of 
Trinity Church, Pocatello, Dr. Joseph 
Marshall, of Twin Falls, and Dr. 
Jerome K. Burton, of Boise, were 
elected delegates to the 1955 General 
Convention. The Very Rev. Marcus 
Hitchcock, of St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral, Boise, was named alternate. 

Named to vacancies on the district 
Council were the Rev. Messrs. Nor- 
man E. Stockwell, Church of the As- 
cension, Twin Falls, and William B. 
Spofford, Jr., director of the Western 
Extension Center, National Town- 
Country Church Institute, Weiser, 
clerical; Dr. Jerome K. Burton, St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Boise, lay. 


Information Center 


The Diocese of Michigan has blos- 
somed out with an Episcopal Infor- 
mation Center at what is considered 
by many to be one of the busiest 
corners in the world. 

Dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Richard 
S. M. Emrich last month, the center 
is located in St. Matthias’ Church at 
the intersection of Grand Boulevard 
and Grand River Avenue, Detroit, 
where buses load and unload as many 
as 4,000-5,000 passengers in a single 
hour. 

The center will have two general 
methods of making information 
about religion and the Episcopal 
Church available. It will function as 
a place to which non-Episcopalians 
may come with their questions, and 
it will offer help in Christian Educa- 
tion and leadership training to the 
Episcopal parishes and missions in 
Detroit and vicinity. 

One of the projects will be a per- 
petual inquirers’ class, to be held 
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every week for the purpose of an- 
swering questions for those who seek 
information about the Church, or 
who are desirous of Confirmation in- 
struction. 

There will also be classes for lay 
readers and instruction in lay visit- 
ing. 

The center will maintain a book- 
shop, reading room and _ library, 
which will be open every day from 
1-9 P.M., except Saturday and Sun- 
day. 


Centennial Ends 


A year-long celebration marking 
the 100th anniversary of the coming 
of the Church to California ended 
recently with the centennial observ- 
ance of the consecration of Grace 
Church, now Grace Cathedral. 

In the course of its celebrations, 
the Diocese of California has hon- 
ored the memory of its pioneer bish- 
op, the late Rt. Rev. William I. Kip, 
and has over-subscribed a Centennial 
Advance Fund of $600,000. 

Once one jurisdiction, California 
today is divided into four sections, 
including the dioceses of California, 
Los Angeles, Sacramento and the 
Missionary District of San Joaquin. 


ORGANIZATONS 


Bishop Brady Outlines 
ACU 3-Point Proposal 


The American Church Union, un- 
official organization of Catholic- 
minded Episcopalians, is often a 
storm center over matters of Church 
doctrine and practice. 

But it has a “vital and essential 
part to play” in the Church’s life, 
according to Bishop Coadjutor Wil- 
liam H. Brady of Fond du Lac. 

Bishop Brady interpreted this role 
to 200 members and guests at the 
ACU Council’s annual banquet in 
New York. He also proposed three 
ways for the organization to further 
its part. 

The ACU should, he pointed out: 
> Initiate, inspire and lead a “great 
revival of religion in our Church.” 
> Kstablish a rule of life for all 
members—bishops, priests, laymen, 
women and children. 
> Become a “security” for Catholic 
scholarship. 

The religious revival, he explained, 
should be one of people saying their 
prayers, saying Grace before meals 
and emphasizing the Eucharist. 

As a security for Catholic schol- 
arship, the ACU should, in the opin- 
ion of the bishop, receive and dis- 
pense funds for sending “Catholic” 
postulants to the Church’s seminar- 
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ies and give funds to enable Catholic 
priests, “who evidence the ability 
and willingness and interest to do 
scholarly pursuit,” to do that study. 

In introductory remarks, ACU 
president Spencer Ervin, who was 
re-elected for the term of 1954-55, 
criticized ‘Protestant officials” for 
“using their office to conduct a flank 
attack on the Catholic faith . . to 
minimize it and encourage Protes- 
tant ideas that are not ideas of this 
church.” 


Bishop Brady: 


“security” needed 


Also addressing the banqueters 
was the Rt. Rev. Philip N. W. Strong, 
Anglican Bishop of New Guinea, who 
praised the Catholic Congress at Chi- 
cago and the Anglican Congress at 
Minneapolis. 

They witnessed, he said, to the 
“amazing progress that has been 
made in the spread of the faith 
across the world in the last three- 
quarters of a century.” 

Also elected at the two-day meet- 
ing, Oct. 11-12, were the Rt. Rev. 
Robert E. Campbell, OHC, West 
Park, N. Y.; the Rev Leopold Kroll, 
Superior, OHC; the Rev. Granville 
M. Williams, Superior, SSJE, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the Rev. Father Jo- 
seph, Father Minister, OSF, Mt. 
Sinai, N. Y.; Mrs. Frederick D. 
Sharp, Dennysville, Me., and Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Washington, D. C., all 
vice-presidents; the Rev. Canon AlI- 
bert J. duBois, N. Y. C., re-elected 
general secretary; Capt. John GC, 
McCutcheon, USNRet., N. Y. C.,, 
treasurer, and the Rev. John M. 
Scott, Long Beach, N. Y., assistant 
treasurer. i 
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Three Seminaries Report 
Record ?54 Enrollments 


When the roll was called in the 
Church’s 12 seminaries this Fall, 
1,141 men answered “here.” General 
Theological Seminary, New York, has 
the largest enrollment with 210. 

Three seminaries report record- 
breaking enrollments—the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School with 111; Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., with 107, and Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Southwest, 
Austin, Tex., which opened in 1951 
with seven students and this year 
has 54. 

Other seminary enrollments are 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Hav- 
en, Conn., 110; Bexley Hall, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, 60; Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 100; Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Kentucky, Lexington, 
14; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis., 
49; Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Ill., 85; Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
180, and School of Theology of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., 61 (including the first Negro 
student to enroll for the regular 
three-year course). 

Faculty Appointees - 

Most of the schools started the Fall 
session with new faculty appointees, 
and the seminary in Austin an- 
nounced that for the first time since 
it opened, its major departments were 
fully staffed. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Morris, for- 
merly chaplain at the Austin State 
Hospital, is Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Theology and heading the 
Department of New Testament is the 
Rev. Franklin W. Young who came 
from the Yale Divinity School. 

The Rev. Hans W. Frei, Associate 
Professor of Theology in Austin, is 
also teaching a course at the Perkins 
School of Theology of Southern Meth- 
odist University this semester. He 
flies from Austin to Dallas each 
Thursday to handle both duties. 

Meanwhile, new faculty members 
at Berkeley Divinity School are the 
Rev. R. Lansing Hicks, Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament; the Rt. 
Rev. Evelyn Charles Hodges, Bishop 
of Limerick, “English Lecturer” and 
Visiting Professor in Christian Edu- 
sation, and the Rev. H. K. Archdall, 
formerly principal of St. David’s Col- 
ege, Lampeter, Wales, Visiting Lec- 
curer in Dogmatic and Moral Theol- 
ey. 

At Bexley Hall, the Rev. William 
G. Worman is the new Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Practical Theology. He is 
former rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
East Cleveland. 

New faculty “enrollment” at CDSP 
includes the Rev. Massey H. Shep- 
herd, former professor of Church 
History at ETS, and the Rev. James 
B. Pritchard, former Professor of 


Old Testament at the Crozer Theo- 


logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

ETS has one new faculty member 
—the Rev. Henry Millis Shires, for- 
mer rector of Christ Church, Los Al- 
tos, and lecturer at CDSP, who is As- 
sistant Professor of New Testament. 


VTS student leader Edwin Ward 


GTS includes the Rev. Dr. Robert 
C. Dentan as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment on its staff. New tutors are the 
Rev. John P. Brown, the Rev. Eugene 
Goetchius, Jr., the Rev. John C. Vock- 
ler and the Rev. William H. Ralston. 

In Philadelphia, new faculty mem- 
bers are the Rev. Thorne Sparkman, 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Bryn Mawr, Lecturer in Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology, and the Rev. 
Glen P. Williams, Lecturer in Eccle- 
siastical History. 

Seabury-Western announces its 
new staff members include the Rev. 
Dr. Imri M. Blackburn, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Lecturer 
in liturgics and missions; the Rev. 
John 8. Ruef, tutor and assistant in- 
structor, and the Rev. Dr. Robert M. 
Grant of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, who will lecture on 
New Testament literature. 

Meanwhile, VTS announces that 
John H. Goodwin succeeds the late 
Andrew Neal as librarian. Mr. Good- 
win spent two years as head cataloger 
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at Asbury Theological Seminary and 
read divinity a year at New College, 
University of Edinburgh. 


Founders Day Observed 


The president of the student body 
at Virginia Theological Seminary put 
it most aptly when he said that to him 
(and his fellow students) the word 
“community” best suited the atmos- 
phere at the Alexandria institution. 

It was in such a community spirit 
that Seminary Day, commemorating 
the founding of V.T.S. 131 years ago, 
drew to its hilly campus alumni and 
guests from many sections of the na- 
tion. They came to renew friendships 
and to see some of the significant im- 
provements made to the school’s phys- 
ical plant. 

Prior to the welcoming by student 
leader Edwin M. Ward of Atlanta, 
visitors had enjoyed outside lunch on 
a warm, mid-October day; had at- 
tended chapel; heard a greeting by 
Dean Felix Kloman and a report on 
the Church in Europe by the Rev. 
Thomas L. Cox, former rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Geneva, Switzerland; 
a talk by Dr. Francis B. Sayre, the 
Presiding Bishop’s former personal 
representative to the Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan; and witnessed the 
presenting by Bishop Frederick Good- 
win of the degree of Master in Sacred 
Theology to the Rev. Inayat Masih of 
Lahore, Pakistan. The background on 
development of the seminary build- 
ings was given by Benjamin T. Par- 
rott of the board of trustees. 

Major Address 

In the day’s major address, Dr. 
Sayre, one-time assistant secretary of 
state, told the chapel congregation: 

“Tn our shrunken, inter-dependent, 
20th century world, torn with strug- 
gle, gripped by mighty forces of ma- 
terialism and seething worldly ambi- 
tions, with men’s minds bent on dis- 
covering ever more terrible atom and 
hydrogen bombs for mass destruction, 
with demonic forces of evil apparent- 
ly gaining the mastery in great areas 
of the earth, either Christianity must 
become a more virile, gripping force 
in every part of the world or else we 
we face disaster ... 

“The inescapable fact which stares 
us in the face today is that only along 
one single pathway can peace and hu- 
man progress be achieved. That is the 
pathway of brotherhood, of human 
freedom built upon the sacredness 
and supreme worth of individual per- 
sonalities, of the transcendence of the 
moral and the spiritual above the ma- 
terial, pointing to the living presence 
of an overruling God.” 
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LAYMEN 


U. S. Air Force Pioneer 


Studying for Holy Orders 


Proof that the Church not only min- 
isters to “all sorts and conditions” of 
men but also calls them to minister is 
found in the recent response to that 
call by a U. S. Air Force general. 

Brig. Gen. Lester J. Maitland an- 
nounced his plans in Battle Creek, 
Mich., to enter the ministry within 
the next year. He is commander of 
Michigan’s State Air Force, director 
of its Civil Defense, personal pilot to 
Governor G. Mennen Williams, and a 
pioneer of the U. S. Air Force. 

The 56-year-old flier has been 
studying since last February with the 
Rev. George Selway, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in Lansing, and was 
accepted as a postulant in May by 
Bishop Herman R. Page of Northern 
Michigan. General Maitland has been 
serving as head clerk of the vestry of 
St. Paul’s as well as a layreader. 

The general, a native of Milwaukee, 
Wis., joined the U. S. Signal Corps’ 
air service in 1917. For four years 
he was closely associated with “Billy” 
Mitchell, who played a prominent role 
in founding the U.S. Army Air Force. 

In 1927, General Maitland was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for making the first non-stop 
flight from California to Hawaii. He 
was commander of Clark Field at 
Manila when the Japanese attacked 
the Philippines in 1941. In 1944, the 
general retired from the Air Force 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

About becoming a minister, he 
said: “I’m going into this new work 
wholeheartedly and sincerely. I have 
a conviction that I can do more good 
in the ministry than any other way.” 


“Able Leadership. . .’ 


Secretary of the Navy Charles S. 
Thomas has been named a member-at- 
large of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
mittee on Laymen’s Work. 

The 57-year-old Pentagon official 
will act individually and with other 
committee members in the formula- 
tion of program and policy in lay- 
men’s work on a national scale. The 
committee was organized in 1942. 

Before assuming his cabinet post 
in May, 1954, Mr. Thomas had been 
assistant secretary of the Navy dur- 
ing the first five months of the Kisen- 
hower Administration and, later, as- 
sistant secretary of defense for sup- 
ply and logistics. 

From 1942-45, he was special as- 
sistant to the secretary of Navy. For 
his work during the war years he was 
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General Maitland: new calling 


awarded the Presidential Medal for 
Merit and Distinguished Civilian 
Service award for wartime service. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard V. Harper, 
Executive Director of the Presiding 
Bishop’s committee, commented: “Mr. 
Thomas’ record as a devoted Church- 
man and his able leadership in our 
country’s affairs give us reason to 
be happy over his acceptance of this 
position.” 


Secretary Thomas: new duties 


- 
q 
Gift for Missions : 

Charles S. Mott, of Flint, million- 
aire philanthropist, has presented the 
Diocese of Michigan with $100,000 
for missionary expansion. . 

Mr. Mott stipulated that the money 
be used as a revolving fund to aid new 
churches and missions in building 
adequate facilities. Bishop Richard 
S. Emrich described it as the largest 
single gift ever given the diocese for 
that purpose. 

The Mott gift will increase the dio- 
cesan mission revolving fund to 
$400,000, the Michian diocesan office 
said. 


Brotherhood Elects 


Installation of officers was a high- 
light of the Diocesan Assembly of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew at St. 
Paul’s Church, New Orleans. New of- 
ficers are Charles W. Hancock, Jr., 
St. Andrew’s Church, president; 
James A. Bowers of St. Paul’s Church, 
vice president; William J. Hine of St. 
Martin’s Church, treasurer, and Wil- 
liam B. Carney of Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, secretary. The Rt. Rev. Ive- 
son B. Noland, Suffragan Bishop of 
Louisiana, is chaplain. 


In Brief 


Hervey E. Stetson is the new as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut, appointed by 
Bishop Walter H. Gray, diocesan. Mr. 
Stetson is a native of Connecticut and 
was brought up in the parish of 
Christ Church, Watertown, where he 
served on the vestry. He served in 
the U.S. Air Force from 1942-45 and 
is now a life insurance underwriter. 
He and his wife and two children are 
living in Newington. 

William H. Deatly has taken over 
the post of treasurer of the New York 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society. Bishop Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, diocesan, and president of the 
society, announced his election. Mr. 
Deatly, president of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Co., N. Y., succeeds 
Thomas M. Peters who resigned after 
14 years in this post—to devote more 
time to his duties as chairman of the 
society’s executive committee. Mr. 
Deatly is on the vestry of Calvary 
Church, N. Y., and also treasurer. 

Bishop Donegan also announced the 
election of Elliot H. Goodwin to the 
Board of Managers of the society. 
Mr. Goodwin is associated with the 
law firm of White and Case and is a 
parishioner of St. James’ Church. 
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Ministry’ in Politics 
Foal of Texas Priest 

The Diocese of West Texas loses 
1 vigorous 30-year-old priest (or- 
lained a year), and Washington’s 
douse of Representatives gets its first 
Ypiscopal “worker-priest” in the field 
f politics, when the Rev. Davis B. 
Sarter arrives to begin his work as 
udministrative assistant in the office 
of Representative Jack Brooks of the 
Beaumont (Texas) Congressional 
District 2. 

In a significant statement to the 
small (88 communicants) congrega- 
tions he served in the West Texas 
towns of Brady, San Saba, and Llano, 
Mr. Carter announced his resignation. 
In part, his letter to his people read: 

“.. . For some months, with the 
Piidance of our bishop and chief pas- 
tor, I have been weighing the value 
of a particular kind of ministry. This 
ministry is that of a worker-clergy- 
man, wherein an ordained minister 
works at a ‘secular job’ during the 
week and joins with his fellow-Chris- 
tians for common worship and fellow- 
ship. 

“And just as a Christian ae 
contributes of his money, time and 
talents, so the minister contributes of 
his money, time and talents, shoulder 
to shoulder, on an equal basis—con- 
tributing as well his unique office be- 
stowed upon him at ordination. 

A First-Aid Station 

“So often our witness before the 
world speaks of the separation of 
Church and life. Outsiders are led to 
believe that the Church is only a first- 
aid station to come to after we find 
ourselves in difficulty, and seldom a 
positive force to infect the world with 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. So often 
sutsiders are led to believe we want 
to keep the Church unspotted from 
he world, not remembering that God 

imself dared to become a man and 

secome smeared from head to foot 
with the mud of everyday living. 
“These outsiders conclude, as do 
some insiders, that God really has no 
dusiness monkeying with the unholy 
things that go on in his world. And 
sometimes Christian leaders are led 
to cry out: ‘Are Christians to make 
history or suffer it?’ 
“And so with this goal in mind— 
to help make the Christian life rele- 
vant to workaday living, and in order 
to pursue this kind of ministry—lI of- 
fer my resignation...” 

Less than two years ago, a wire 
photo was released showing Mr. Car- 
ter, then a Sewanee student, being 
introduced to House Speaker Joseph 


Mr. Carter: a new career 


Martin by Beaumont’s Rep. Brooks. 
His Washington visit at that time in- 
cluded the unusual invitation to open 
a House session with the invocation, 
and to visit a presidential religious 
meeting. 

He reported back to his Christian 
ethics class at the seminary upon his 
experiences. Apparently, these ex- 
periences and his leave granted him 
by the seminary to conduct an elec- 
tion campaign in Beaumont (Tex.) 
for Rep. Brooks have continued to 
stir Mr. Carter’s mind in the direction 
of the application of Christianity to 
practical politics. 

The Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, 
Bishop of West Texas, who has guided 
Mr. Carter into the ministry and or- 
dained him deacon and priest, an- 
nounces that he will remain for the 
present canonically resident in the 
Diocese of West Texas. 


While at Sewanee, Mr. Carter was 


a leader in the student opposition to 
Sewanee’s segregation policy, and as 
a deacon in the Diocese of West Texas 
he led a movement for a clear non- 
segregation policy adopted by the dio- 
cesan council last January. 

A graduate of the University of 
Texas, Mr. Carter’s studies there 
were interrupted by a period of serv- 
ice in the U. S. Marine Corps. As a 
journalism student, he worked on the 
staff of the Daily Texan, college news- 
paper, later served as assistant read- 
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ing clerk in the 50th session of the 
Texas state legislature, and worked 
as sports writer for the Austin (Tex- - 
as) American. After being returned 
to active duty as a Marine public re- 
lations officer, he went to the Beau- 
mont (Texas) Journal and was as- 
sistant news editor when he resigned 
in 1950 to attend the seminary. 

Mr. Carter will be accompanied to 
Washington by his wife and their two 
daughters. 

—THE REV. C. H. KEHL 


Refugee Sponsorship 


Because he believes in practicing 
what he preaches, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman sat down recently to affix his 
signature to a piece of paper. 

By doing so, the Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, director of Christian Social. 
Relations for the National Council, 
became the first Council official to per- 
sonally sponsor a European refugee 
family under the Church’s resettle- 
ment program which he heads. 

“If I am to convince others to help 
resettle refugees in this country,” 
commented Dr. Pepper, “I know that 
I should wish to experience this re- 
sponsibility myself. Most of us are 
concerned about the refugees and 
know that as Christians and mem- 
bers of the free world we should be 
doing something about them, but it is 
easier to postpone action or leave it 
to others.” 

The piece of paper he signed was 
an assurance that work awaits Artur 
Kohl, breadwinner for a refugee fam- 
ily from Latvia, and that housing has 
been secured for Artur and his wife, 
Marga, and their two children, Eva, 
12, and Horst, 11. It also assures that 
the family will not become a public 
charge. 

Through the program directed by 
Dr. Pepper, the Church has pledged 
1,500 such assurances by 1956, in co- 
operation with Church World Service, 
relief agency of the National Council 


-of Churches. The program was insti- 


tuted upon enactment of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, making possible 
admission of more than 200,000 ref- 
ugees. 

By Oct. 1, although the Episcopal 
Church was far ahead of any other 
body affiliated with Church World 
Service, only 383 assurances had been 
secured and sent to the government 
visa office, to start machinery moving 
for bringing the refugees here. 

It appeared evident that many oth- 
ers would have to follow the example 
of Dr. Pepper and three diocesan re- 
settlement chairmen who have also 
signed assurances: the Rev. Walter 
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Chater, New York; the Rev. Frank 
Tutchings, Ohio, and Mrs. Benson 
Harvey, Western Massachusetts. 

The slow response to the program, 
Dr. Pepper pointed out, may be due to 
misunderstanding of the responsibil- 
ity involved with signing an assur- 
ance. The signer doesn’t have to em- 
ploy the family earner himself or take 
the family into his own home, unless 
he so desires. He merely obtains a 
promise from an employer, that the 
person will have a job waiting when 
he arrives, and makes certain that at 
least temporary housing will be avail- 
able. 

A recent revision to the regulations 
of the Act now makes it possible for 
bona fide groups of citizens (dioceses, 
parishes, woman’s auxiliaries), rep- 
resented by one individual, to spon- 
sor refugees. 

Two dioceses, New York and Long 
Island, at their last annual conven- 
tions, resolved that each parish with- 
in their jurisdictions should be re- 
sponsible for resettling at least one 
refugee family. 

To date, New York leads the Church 
with 71 assurances obtained within 
the diocese; Long Island and Newark 
have accounted for 16 apiece. 

Dr. Pepper suggested that “many 
a parish priest can help his congrega- 
tion resettle a refugee family if he 
will take the following steps: secure 
a dossier describing a family, from 
the diocesan Department of Christian 
Social Relations, or from the National 
Council office; seek temporary hous- 
ing among the parishioners or at a 
hotel, and obtain the promise of a job 
from some parishioner or employer.” 


“On the strength of these housing 
and employment arrangements,” he 
said, “the rector may then sign the 
assurance knowing that he has the 
resources of his congregation behind 
him. 

“Nothing takes the place of this 
signed assurance—no refugee family 
has any chance of resettling in this 
free country unless some . United 
States citizen will sponsor them—and 
it is an exciting experience to have 
taken this step!” 


In Brief... 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, 
Bishop of Delaware, is resigning his 
jurisdiction of the diocese, effective 
Dec. 31, for reasons of health. His 
resignation is subject to the neces- 
sary consents of the bishops in the 
Church. 

The Very Rev. William E. Craig, 
former rector of St. John’s Church, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has succeeded 
the Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stuart as dean 
of Christ Church Cathedral, New Or- 
leans, La. Bishop Stuart was conse- 
crated Bishop of Georgia, Oct. 20. 

The Rev. Canon Theodore O. Wed- 
el, warden of Washington’s College 
of Preachers, is lecturing this winter 
at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
Switzerland, on “Communicating the 
Gospel”. Mrs. Wedel (see NATION) is 
accompanying him and will speak to 
women in several countries on activi- 
ties of women’s groups in the United 
States. She will also attend a meet- 
ing of the International Red Cross in 
Geneva as one of the U. S. represen- 
tatives. 


The Kohl family: a new home thanks to Dr. Pepper 
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& THE RT. REV. WALLACE J. GARDNER, 
71-year-old Bishop of New Jersey, 
Oct. 22, at Mercer Hospital, Trenton, 
He underwent surgery for an ab- 
dominal ailment, Oct. 13. Diocesan of 
New Jersey since 1937, he was to 
have retired next May. A native of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and graduate of St. 
Stephen’s (Bard) College and Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, he was 
ordained to the diaconate in April, 
1911, and to the priesthood in June, 
1912. He served churches and Church 
Schools in the Diocese of Long Island 
before becoming vicar of the Chapel 
of the Intercession of Trinity Parish, 
New York City, in 1933. Following 
that he was elected Bishop Coadjutor 
of New Jersey in 1936. He became 
diocesan a year later upon the retire- 
ment of the late Rt. Rev. Paul 
Matthews. He was also one-time hon- 
orary canon of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
A requiem Eucharist was celebrated 
at 11 A.M., Oct. 25, at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Barry, Bishop of Albany, 
and a personal friend of Bishop 
Gardner. Interment followed in the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s Church, 
Burlington, N. J., a town where the 
bishop made his residence. Bishop 
Gardner is survived by a sister, 
Anna, of Burlington; a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. George Gardner, of San Jose, 
Calif., and a half-brother, William, of 
Lindsay, Calif. 


> THE REV. P. MALCOLM FERNE, rector, 
St. Luke’s, Seaford, Del., Oct. 6, at 
Church Home Hospital, Baltimore, at 
the age of 56. A native of Sherwood 
Forest, England, he was a flight lieu- 
tenant (pilot) in the Air Service 
(Royal Navy) during World War I. 
He became an American citizen in 
1927, studying for the ministry at 
Virginia Theological Seminary. He 
served churches in Maryland and 
Delaware and also as chaplain in the 
U. S. Army and Coast Guard. 


> THE REV. HENRY HOGG, retired 
priest-in-charge of Grace Church, St. 
Mary’s, W. Va., who had been making 
his home in Mohawk, N. Y. He died 
in a hospital near Mohawk, Oct. 9, at 
the age of 69, after having been | 
struck by a car while crossing the | 
street, Oct. 5. A native of England, 
he was ordained in Nassau, in the) 
Bahamas, and served there for seven 
years. After a year’s service in Eng- 
land, he came to the U. S., and has 
served in New York, Vermont! Louis- 
iana and West Virginia. 


Within these walls—“Let cheerfulness abound with industry.” 
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Hannah More Academy, Maryland’s 
Diocesan School for Girls, Starts 124th Year 


Hannah More Academy, rich in the tradition of 123 
years of continuous operation, meets the challenges of 
each succeeding generation. 

It is the aim of this diocesan school to prepare its 
graduates for college and life through a conservative 
curriculum of the “‘proven” subjects, to offer a beneficial 
experience in self-dependence, self-discipline and the 
democratic way of group government through the Honor 
System and Student Government, and to develop prac- 
ticing Christians who are sufficiently well-informed to 
be able to put into practical living the great truths of 


Operated by a self-perpetuating board of trustees and 
with the bishop of Maryland as its President, ex-officio, 
the School is dedicated to the Christian way of life and 
the cause of Liberal Education. Hannah More is accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Music, typing, dramatics, art, riding and group sports 
are included in the varied program of co-curricular 


The Headmaster and Director extend a cordial wel- 
come to visitors at all times. Direct requests for detailed 
information to Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, or Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Maryland. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes aseure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 
College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Blementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 
wi SS eee 


San Antonio, Texas 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor eports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
ak Victor E, Cain, Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12.. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the. South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL , 
Alexandria, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Edward E. Tate, 


For Boys 


The Rev. 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college he Ae General courses. 
Toarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


B.D., Headmaster 


Address: 
Ky. 
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LASELL 2 so a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 

sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 

Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 

Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 


A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN winery, AND 


Mass. 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from 
Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO 
basic. All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval 
Camp. Write for catalogs. 


1511 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
17 


EDITORIA. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


N PARISHES and missions across America and in the 

many foreign countries where the Episcopal Church 
is active, the 1954-55 program of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
is underway, making its influence felt in every phase of 
the Church’s work. Year in, year out, the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the National Council (to give the Auxiliary its 
full and official name) carries on projects of inestimable 
value to the whole Church. This program operates at the 
parish, diocesan, provincial and national level. To some 
the magnitude and variety of its work may sometimes not 
be fully appreciated or understood. 

In those parishes and missions where the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is most successful there have been 
close cooperation and liaison among leaders of the local 
group, the diocesan and provincial leaders and the national 
officers and executives. A large national and international 


organization, such as the Woman’s Auxiliary, does m 
function of itself, no matter how careful the planning. ~ 
requires constant care all along the line if the over-all goa 
are to be reached—and the Woman’s Auxiliary makes 
habit of reaching its goals.. Yet, in 1954-55 as in othe 
years, there will be variety of procedure among the loe: 
units; no hard and fast pattern of organization is @ 
tempted; projects and relationships vary from parish j 
parish, from diocese to diocese—though this year, as a 
ways, there will be certain special areas of study, wor 
and service. 

Perhaps the best known aspect of the work of th 
Woman’s Auxiliary is the United Thank Offering, pre 
sented each triennium to General Convention. Last sur 
mer’s approximately $2,500,000 was the largest U.T.C 
offering ever and will be used as usual to strengthen man 


THERE IS A JOB FOR EVERY WOMAN IN THE CHURCH 
Centering Her Life in Worship She May 
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yects of the Church’s 
rk in all parts of the 
‘Id. Over a million dol- 
s will go to salaries of 
sionaries, scholarships 
| related expenses of 
rch workers. Approxi- 
cely another million will 
‘for equipment, repairs 
construction of new 
Idings inthis country 
abroad. In the past tri- 
dum such funds went to 
‘chase an airplane for the 
hop of Alaska, to finance 
ee at St. Luke’s 
spital, Manila, at Japan’s 
cernational Christian 
iversity, at St. Margar- 
House in California and a great many other places. 
ess spectacular, perhaps, than the United Thank Offer- 
but no less a source of strength and growth to the 
arch are the projects of reading, study, worship and 
vice sponsored by the Woman’s Auxiliary. For 1954-55 
mbers have embarked on a program of reading and 
dy concentrated in fields of special importance to the 
irch at this time. These are: the Church, the Ecumen- 
| Movement, the Bible, the Church and the Jewish 
yple, Refugees, India, the City, and Prayer Groups. A 
acted reading list of ten books has been prepared, and 
se books are being widely read and discussed. Special 
dy units on India, Pakistan and Ceylon, on the City and 
General Convention have been prepared. 
3ible reading is to be strongly stressed in 1954-55, the 
1 being to have every woman in the Church a regular 
ders of Holy Scripture. 
Overy regular meeting of a Woman’s Auxiliary group 
ludes worship. Among the themes for devotional periods 
1954-55 are the Church, the Bible, missions, Christian 
ication, stewardship and Christian citizenship. The 
ny good works of the W.A. would not be good works 
re they not founded in the prayer and worship of its 
mbers. 
since the Woman’s Auxiliary was created by General 
avention in 1871 (though the beginnings can be traced 
ch farther back), its importance in the work of the 
urch has steadily grown. Moreover, its work has been 
reasingly integrated into the life and work of the 
urch itself. Today more than ever it can be said that 
program of the Woman’s Auxiliary is the program of 
Church, and the aim of the Woman’s Auxiliary is to 
ist every woman in the Church’s work in parish, com- 
nity, diocese, nation and world. 
fhe quip that in the Episcopal Church the men do the 
aching and the women do the practicing may be only 
uip and a libel on the men, but in so far as it relates 
he women of the Church, and especially to the Woman’s 
xiliary, we believe it makes sense. 
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| Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man — 
$e ee 


That Problem Again! 


S YOU read this editorial you are only too conscious that Christmas is near at hand; 

you are already face to face with the yearly problem of choosing suitable gifts for 
those to whom you want to show your love and esteem. So—at this point, we offer a 
suggestion: Christian books are always appropriate gifts for Christian people, deepen- 
ing as they do our knowledge and understanding of the Christ Whose birth we shall 
soon celebrate with joy and thanksgiving. But there are so many books and most of us 
need guidance in selecting those which would make good gifts. EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, 
again this year, is happy to make recommendations to help you choose wisely. In this 
annual Christmas Book issue, our book editor has compiled a list of titles from which 
selections may be made with complete confidence. 


A really good book, to the seasoned Christian, will be a most welcomed gift. To an 
uninformed Christian, such a gift may well be the start toward the quickening of his or 
her faith in the God of hope — bringing more “joy and peace in believing.” 


WE’RE GETTING THERE 


The Builders for Christ Campaign, as this 
issue goes to press, has received pledges for 
80% of its goal—or pledges totaling $3,301,- 


449.97. 


It is interesting to note that two dioceses and 
three missionary districts have completed their 
campaigns and paid in to the National Council 
amounts in excess of their goals. Pennsylvania 
was first with $236,258, to be quickly followed 
by Arkansas with $15,000. 

The missionary districts of North Dakota, 
North Texas, and Utah have likewise exceeded 
their goals and paid in their full proportion. 

And from the bishops in 41 dioceses or mis- 
sionary districts has come word that their pro- 
portionate share in pledges has already been met. 

Builders for Christ has now reached what 
fund drivers consider the really tough stage. 
With some $850,000 still to be raised, we must 
recognize that there are only nine dioceses 
which have just begun or will soon begin their 
campaigns. The quota for these nine dioceses 
totals slightly less than $350,000. It is clear 
then that the success of Builders for Christ 
rests in the hands of those dioceses which are 
still in the process of raising funds or which will 
soon begin their campaigns. We have a job 
which has to be done—a job in which we must 
succeed. It is not, however, by any stretch of 
imagination, an impossible job. It is one, how- 
ever, in which Episcopalians must give more 
than they normally give to their Church. All one 
has to do to be convinced of the truth of this 
statement is to look at the study of giving in 
American churches recently released by the 
National Council of Churches. 
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(UE THINOCP be 
the Church’s senior « 
missionary priest 
in Japan 
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CHALLENGE IN 


In this, the first of a series of on-the-spot 


articles by men in the Church’s mission field, 


the spotlight falls on the problem of adjust- 


ment—not only to a part of the world, far from 


home, but to an entirely different way of life. 


HE missionary is a man on a jour- 

ney. If he is a foreign missionary 
it is a journey from his own country 
to another country—he has to travel 
over land and sea. If it is from the 
United States to Japan it is a very 
long journey, indeed, though one that 
is getting shorter every year. 

But the geographical journey is 
only a small part of the journey the 
missionary makes. The longest part 
is the journey from his own ways and 
habits of thinking and living into 
those of another people. Here the 
terrain is rough, the path winding, 
and the barriers huge and frighten- 
ing. He must pass through the great 
wall of language; and if it is from 
English to Japanese, it is a formid- 
able one, requiring years of labor. 

Within these walls are others, com- 
plex and confusing; the walls of tra- 
dition and manners other than his 
own, historical situations which he 
has never met before, patterns of be- 
havior in those situations which dif- 
fer from his own. He may become 
frightened and confused, and lose his 
way. 

These are some of the hazards for 


the missionary. Compared with it, the 
journey of the diplomat, of the ex- 
change student, of the political ob- 
server, is comparatively short. The 
missionary has to penetrate beyond 
all other barriers to the very heart of 
a people. He has to reach them intact 
with a gift he bears, and he has to 
find the propitious occasion, the exact 
moment when the gift may be re- 
ceived, and then present it. 

The gift is his faith. The transmis- 
sion of this gift is the object of his 
journey. It can be delivered only at 
the innermost point of the journey to 
the foreign country. This is the mis- 
sionary’s despair and his endless 
hope. 

The object of this article will be to 
give Church people at home some 
slight idea of this journey as it con- 
cerns our missionaries in Japan to- 
day. I write as one who has made only 
part of the trip. Though I am in 
Japan, I am not of those who are mak- 
ing the full journey. Like Joshua, I 
may not cross over, though I may help 
others to do so. 

Who are these people whom we are 
sending out today; what are they 
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a 


like? At present we have 73 of them, 


munion. 


AR EAST 


By KENNETH E. HEIM 


Pagoda background: Mr. Heim with 
Bishop Nakamura of Tohoku diocese 


is a post-war group of young men and 
women, some married, some unmar- 
ried, chiefly from the General, Vir- 
ginia and Cambridge (E.T.S.) sem- 


inaries. 


The oldest group gives continuity 
with a very great past. They remind 
the newcomers of names like Bishop 
Williams, Bishop Tucker, Dr. Teusler 
and a host of other people, American 
and British, who completed their long 
journeys and delivered their gift, in 
spite of barriers which do not even 


exist today. 


The middle group stands midway 
between the oldest tradition and the 
eager young crowd. They are rich in 


counting wives and children, from the 
Episcopal Church in America, and 
with them a group of English, Cana- 
dians, and one Australian, numbering 
45. To these should be added some 
other valuable co-workers, either in- 
dependents or representing religious 
communities, from America and Eng- 
land. Not so very many really, but 
what might be called a token repre- 
sentation of the world Anglican Com- 


What are they like? There are the 
older ones, some of whom were even 
born here. There are a somewhat 
younger group who were here before 
the war, or others who were in China 
or other missionary fields. Then there 


individuality. They are so competent, 
they have developed their own ways 
so well, that their experience is some- 
times as crushing as it is helpful to 
the younger ones. They bridge the 
prewar and post-war period. 

The younger ones in turn drive the 
older ones and by their impatient 
eagerness, their proudly acquired 
critical and theological acumen, their 
magnificent grasp of the theoretical 
overall point of view, and their fre- 
quent refusal to recognize the long 
slow process necessary for its applica- 
tion. In other words, the eternal dif- 
ference between youth and maturity. 

This, then, is our band. But—and 
this is both helpful and yet a great 
problem—we are no longer the self- 
determining group of missionaries 
that first arrived in Japan, almost 100 
years ago. We cannot say “I will go 


here and start a Church” or “I will go 


there and. found a school,” or “I will 
simply move to such a town and 
preach the gospel.”” We are now asso- 
ciates of the heirs of those first mis- 
sionary pioneers. Through their pen- 
etration to the heart of a group of 


Tohoku diocesan committee meeting: 
Church in Japan has own authority 


people, we now find ourselves working 
with third and fourth generation 
Christians who have a church, who 
have a tradition, who have bishops, 
and priests, and Woman’s Auxiliaries 
and schools with long traditions, and 
who have moreover responsibility and 
authority for the Church here. 

This is the Seikokai, the Holy Cath- 
olic Church of Japan. We come to this 
Church as loaned personnel; we com- 
mit ourselves to the care of this 
Church and we acknowledge its au- 
thority over us. This conditions im- 
mensely the whole task. It slows some 
people up; in some ways it slows 
everyone up. It means that on the long 
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journey this is at least the kind of _ 
stopping place where you change 
trains. From this stopping place you 
may be able to take an “express,” by 
which I mean we have Japanese 
Christians to help us go farther, fast- 
er; or in some cases it is a “local” 
which the missionary takes, because 
he must adjust to the unfamiliar and 
sometimes to him exasperatingly slow 
and indirect method of the Japanese. 

Let me spell this out a bit, because 
it is the greatest opportunity and the 
most difficult problem in Japan today 
for the missionary. He must accept 
the Church in Japan as the evangeliz- 
ing instrument of which he is to be a 
small part. 

He is assigned to one diocese of this 
Church. There are several things 
which may happen to him. He may be 
assigned to an institution such as St. 
Paul’s University, St. Luke’s hospital, 
or any one of a great number of insti- 
tutions started by missionaries years 
ago and now conducted by the Church 
in Japan. 

Within those institutions he may 


Tokyo’s Bishop Nosse and Mr. Heim 
near Mt. Fujiyama, famed landmark 


find his great opportunity to reach 
the journey’s end, or he may find him- 
self caught within a situation in 
which he cannot seem either to reach 
outside of the Church to those to 
whom he was sent, or to be of any help 
to the Church in achieving this. He 
may feel he is only maintaining the 
fabric of past labors. 

Or yet again he may be able to find 
within the situation the opportunities 
which at first he thought were not 
there. 

If he is aclergyman, he may be sent 
by his diocese into a parish with a 
Japanese priest. He may work under 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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The realm of books, being the product of man’s 
creativity, is related to that Image of God which is 


within him. Books reflect both the tragic marring | 


of that Image and also the persistent vestiges of it 
that make man yet capable of responding to God’s 
redeeming love. As they touch the mind of man, 
books may be instruments to seduce and corrypt his 
fellows, or to enoble and inspire them. 

In one of the books here reviewed, A TREAS- 
URY OF THE KINGDOM (Oxford), is a text 


which expresses the attempted approach of this 


issue, and of this department in general, to the 
cross-section of many books of all kinds which it 


| Chtitnas Wook Kote Suse | 


By EDMUND FULLER + BOOK EDITOR 


“Thou shalt find many things helping to. honest 
living, neither is it to be refused whatsoever an 
author (yea though he be a gentile) teacheth well 
.,. it shall be profitable to taste of all manner fee 
learnings of the gentiles, if so it be done with cau- 
tion and judgment discreetly. Furthermore with 
speed and after the manner of a man that intend- 
eth but to pass over the country only and not to 
dwell or inhabit, in conclusion (which thing is 
chiefest of all) if everything be applied and re- 
ferred to Christ.” 


—-ERASMUS, The Manual of the Christian Knight. 


offers to your consideration. 


Guide for Reading and Giving 


_» In the Name of Sanity. By Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 244 pp. 
SOM On 


Here again is the always welcome 
and constructive voice of Mr. Mum- 
ford, one of the most profound and 
humane of our social philosophers, 
in a collection of nine essays and lec- 
tures. 

Its concern is with assumptions and 
predictions of the atomic age, and 
with those elements in our culture 
and psyche that he calls “The Upris- 
ing of Caliban.” It might well be a 
gloomy book, but for the largeness of 
Mr. Mumford’s spirit which, as the 
Christian’s should be, is above gloom. 


His diagnosis of our age is penetrat-. 


ing. His prognosis must, of course, 
remain uncertain, but he approaches 
our possible moral choices in a sick 
society in the manner of the doctor 
who tells the patient that while the 
new treatment may not save him it 
is worth the venture, for without it 
he will surely die. 

To touch sparely upon some of the 
thematic ideas, he cautions us against 
the threat of “an outbreak of com- 
pulsive irrationality.” He hopes that, 
“Applied at the right moment, ration- 
ality may prove as infectious as mad- 
ness.” Rational men, meanwhile, 
“must uphold love and reason as more 
precious than life itself.”” He deplores 
the circumstance that “We discarded 
the universal insights of Confucius 
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and Buddha, of Mo Ti and St. Paul, at 
the very moment they were most 
needed to make technics a true agent 
of civilization.” Our age has known a 
great change of mood: ‘‘We were born 
into the cocky, confident world of Ber- 
nard Shaw; and we have lived to un- 
derstand sympathetically the plight 
and confessions of Saint Augustine.” 
He quotes Melville’s Ahab, “All my 
means are sane; my motives and ob- 
ject, mad.” 

Though he speaks of ‘‘the leaven 


‘of Christianity” being still at work 


among some “sweetly sane’’ people, 
many Christians will feel a somewhat 
unsatisfying tentativeness as to the 
possible sources, or resources, of the 
sanity that he invokes to save us. If 
not of and through God, whence? Yet 
this at least is implicit, if no more, 
in the pages of this fine book. 


> Fifty Years in China. By John 
Leighton Stuart. Random House. 347 
pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Stuart’s Memoirs are so rich 
a volume that I’m forced to skip right 
over the half of the book describing 
his early life, education, and his long 
work in China as an educational mis- 
sionary, culminating in the founding 


of Yenching University of which he 
was for many years President. 

During World War II, Dr. Stuart 
was a prisoner of the Japanese. In 
1946, he was urged by General Mar- 
shall, then on his famous mission to 
China, to accept appointment as U. S. 
Ambassador. He consented and re- 
mained in the post throughout all the 
long and ultimately futile negotia- 
tions and investigations of Generals 
Marshall, Wedemeyer, and Hurley, up 
to the final expulsion of the Republi- 
can government at Communist hands. 

Few things in our modern history 
have engendered the bitterness and 
recrimination that have gone into na- 
tional public debate on our role in 
China in relation to the ascendancy 
of the Communists. So, in spite of all 
the other interests of the book, the 
focus of attention is bound to be on 
Dr. Stuart’s first-hand account of the 
collapse of the Chinese republic, and 
upon his discussion of the State De- 
partment’s subsequent White Paper 
on China. 

Of the wisdom of issuing this, as 
well as of its contents, he is guardedly 
critical, on several counts. He calls it 
a picture of the materials on which 
American policy relied, but lacking 
mention of materials which that pol- 
icy rejected. 

Dr. Stuart is sympathetic to Chiang 
Kai-shek and believes that “history 
will be kind to him.” He favors con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Your No. 1 Gift Book 
of the Year 


The Old Testament 
and the Fine Arts 


by CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


For the home library, for the Church School teacher—a vast anthology 
of art, literature and music inspired by the great themes of the Old 
Testament. 100 superb full-page reproductions of art masterpieces, 
with interpretations; 63 great stories of Biblical characters; 244 
poems; 77 hymns, canticles and spirituals, with music—a fitting com- 
panion volume to the author’s famous CHRIST AND THE FINE 


ARTS. 832 pages. 


Eden 
Two-Way 


by CHAD WALSH 


“Engaging verses that have both 
_lyric lightness and sinewy strength 

. ideas that represent sustained 
reflection on life, set in lines of 
genuine robustness and beauty.”— 
EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT. $2.50 


Worship Resources 
for the 


Christian Year 


Edited and Compiled 
by CHARLES L. WALLIS 


A whole library of worship material 
in one big, easy-to-use volume. It 
covers every special day in the year, 
both religious and civic. It contains 
material for over 30 complete serv- 
ices of worship, prayers, litanies, 
invocations, poems, texts and topics, 
all arranged, and indexed so that 
the right material is at your finger- 
tips. $4.95 


At your bookseller 


$5.95 


By the Power 
of God 


by SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


An inspiring and challenging ac- 
count of the way church members 
in “Steeltown U. S. A.” are put- 
ting Christianity to. work on a 
day-to-day basis. All churches 
can achieve similar results, says 
Dr. Shoemaker, when they are 
spiritually awakened “by the 
power of God.” $2.00 


The Way 
of a Pilgrim 
and 
The Pilgrim 
Continues His Way 


Translated 
by R. M. FRENCH 


Available for the first time for 
general distribution in America, 
an unusual and delightful devo- 
tional book whose anonymous au- 
thor tells not only of a pilgrimage 
through the “Holy Russia” of the 
mid-nineteenth century, but also 
of a journey through the inner life 
of prayer. $2.75 


Belief 
in the Trinity 


by DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


A clear explanation of the 
meaning and significance of 
a keystone concept of Chris- 
tian revelation, showing how 
the doctrine: of the Trinity is 
vitally concerned with prac- 
tical Christian conduct. $1.50 


If You Marry 
Outside 
Your Faith 


By JAMES A. PIKE 


Dean of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 


The first complete discussion 
of the thorny problem of 
“mixed marriages,” by an au- 
thor whose long legal and 
clerical experience gives his 
words special authority. “A 
provocative volume in a field 
of intense controversy ... I 
have yet to find another book 
equally timely and helpful in 
its field.”—Dr. DANIEL A. 
POLING. With many case-his- 
tories and bibliography. $2.50 


Meditations of 
William 
of St. Thierry 


The first English translation 
of these beautifully written 
guidance-meditations by a 
friend of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. ‘‘William has every- 
thing: power of thought, the 
ortor’s eloquence, the poet’s 
lyricism, and all the attractive- 
ness of the most ardent and 
tender piety.’’—ETIENNE 
GILSON. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16,N.Y. 
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tinued support of the Formosa re- 
gime and opposes the admission of 
Red China to the U. N., or recognition 
of it by the U.S. He doubts the pos- 
sibility of long-time endurance of a 
Communist regime in China. 

One of the most provocative fea- 
tures of the book is an Introduction 
by Dr. Hu-Shih, whose comments on 
American diplomacy are brittle. All 
in all, Fifty Years in China must be 
regarded as one of the basic books for 
those concerned with the great di- 
lemma of our China policy. Whatever 
else may be said, it is the voice of a 
distinguished Christian educator and 
statesman. 


> An American in India. By Saunders 
Redding. Bobbs-Merrill. 277 pp. 
$3.50. 


Remote as the connection may seem, 
to have read Forster’s novel about the 
early part of this century, A Passage 
to India, is a valuable basis for read- 
ing Mr. Redding’s book—especially 
with respect to the dialogue, and as 
preparation for rigid attitudes diffi- 
cult to deal with. Saunders Redding, 
a distinguished author and teacher, 
was asked by the State Department 
to make a lecture tour of India as a 
spokesman for and interpreter of 
America. 

Mr. Redding, as a Negro, found 
himself received with interest and 
cordiality in India. He found, too, 
that in case after case he was ex- 
pected, as a man of color, to expose 
pre-supposed “truths” about America. 
When he refused to confirm false- 
hoods about America, and about the 
- nature of his mission, he was insulted 
and denounced as a slavish tool. The 
mission,-on the whole, was an unfore- 
seen ordeal that shook Mr. Redding 
deeply and may shake you. 

“Until I came out of India, I had 
no idea that there was in me so great 
an urge to defend America or that 
there were so many dangerous un- 
truths to defend her against.” The 
threat of Communism in India seems 
imminent to Mr. Redding. The com- 
mon attitudes of Indians toward our 
country are alarming in relation to 
the whole vast problem of the east. 
You should read Mr. Redding’s ac- 
count—ideally as a companion piece 
to Ambassador Bowles’ recent book. 
I think the special experience Mr. 
Redding has is one no white American 
could have had, wherein lies its spe- 
cial meaning. 


>» Africa, Land of My Fathers. By 
Era Bell Thompson. Doubleday. 281 
op. $3.75. 


Many books are coming out of Af- 
rica, and many others are appearing 
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Dr. Stuart: first-hand account 


about Africa by those who have gone 
to have a look. Of the latter, Miss 
Thompson’s is possibly the most un- 
usual and interesting. The jacket calls 
it “the story of the return of a native 
300 years later.” 

The author, an Iowa-born Ameri- 
can Negro journalist whose life has 
centered in our mid-west, went ‘“‘to 
the land of my forefathers to see if 
the Motherland was as dark as it had 
been painted and to see the folks.” 
The junket took her all over the great 
continent: Liberia, Ethiopia, the 
Union of South Africa, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Ken- 
ya, Uganda, Mozambique—in short, 
the works. She emerged at the Suez 
Canal. 

Liberia she found to be “a little 
U. S. A.” Her sketch of this tiny 
state, and its President, William V. 
S. Tubman, at once sets the fresh tone 
of the book. But if her dryly witty 
style does not change, the character 
of her experiences does. For after 
she leaves Liberia and the Gold Coast 
until she reaches Ethiopia (even there 
her status is slightly strained) Miss 
Thompson moves much of the time in 
a nightmare land. In spite of pass- 
ports that are in order she finds her- 
self a prisoner on trains. She was not 
permitted to step off the train to get 
a glimpse of Victoria Falls. As soon 
as she arrived in South Africa she 
was expelled without opening a bag. 
In Zanzibar she was labelled a “pro- 
hibited immigrant.” Customs officials 
sent word ahead along her route. It 
is a chilling story and an important 
one to read. Miss Thompson, who is 
a gifted writer, tells it without minc- 
ing words but without rancor, in a 
tone good-humored but wry. 
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> Ancilla to Classical Reading. By 
Moses Hadas. Columbia University 
Press. 397 pp. $4.75. 7 


Professor Hadas’ “handmaiden” — 
should prove a delight to everyone — 
who has an interest in classical read-— 
ing (and I persuade myself that this ; 
page enjoys an audience with a more ~ 
than average percentage of such). In - 
part it is a by-product of his well-— 
known histories of Greek and Latin — 
literature. It appears as one of the 
Columbia Bicentennial Studies. 

You will find here what may be 
called frankly the gossip and small 
talk of their contemporaries about the 
classical poets, historians, dramatists, © 
philosophers, statesmen, and orators, 
and snatches of the conversations of 
the great. This often disorderly and 
fragmentary material is tied together 
by biographical summations. Aeschy- 
lus, at a boxing match where the 
crowd cried out at a mighty blow, 
nudged his companion, Ion, and said, 
“Do you see what a thing training 
is?” “The man struck is silent; it is 
the spectators who cry out.” ; 

You will find here accounts of how 
the ancient arts of writing were prac- 
ticed, in the physical sense; the lore © 
of tablets and scrolls, the use of secre- — 
taries, the keeping of libraries, the. 
publishing and selling of books in 
Greece and Rome and Alexandria. 
You will learn how we know as much © 
as we do about the lost treasures of 
the classic world, and a good deal 
about what the literary tastes and at- 
titudes and criteria were. We get our 
term “critic” from krites, the um- 
pire in the public poetry and sing- 
ing contests of Greece. 

The ancient world had numerous 
systems of shorthand, and well-devel- 
oped secretarial assistance. Eusebius 
tells us of Origen: “Such was the in- 
ception of Origen’s commentaries on 
the sacred Scriptures. Ambrose (not, 
of course, the Latin Father) urged 
him with a thousand encouragements, 
and not only with persuasive words 
but by most generous provision of the 
necessary appliances. Stenographers, 
more than seven in number, attended 
him as he dictated, and they worked 
in fixed shifts, spelling one another. 
There were an equal number of book- 
scribes, and also young women trained 
in calligraphy. The necessary expense 
for all this assistance Ambrose pro- 
vided with ungrudging hand.” 

Our age might hearken to the words 
of Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria, to 
Lucianus, chamberlain of Diocletian, 
urging that Caesar “should read, or 
hear read, those books which suit his 
rank and honor, and minister to good | 
use rather than pleasure.” 

Departing from the usual track, I 


a 
want to make a special recommen- 
dation of a series of “talking books” 
with some unusual features. Instead 
of listing a title, I will list the com- 
pany, for those who wish to make di- 
rect inquiry, or investigate through 
record stories. Audio Book Company. 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 

I have tended to take a dim view of 
so-called “book” recordings because 
even after the advent of the 33 r.p.m. 
record—which did bring some vast 
forward steps—there has been a ten- 
dency toward the release of essential- 
ly fragmentary materials—which I 
consider undesirable in any medium. 

So far as I know, Audio Books has 
taken the most advanced step to date 
toward the releasing of works of au- 
thentic book proportion. One of the 
means by which they have achieved 
this is the use of an ultra-microgroove 
and 16 r.p.m. speed. They have in- 
vented a most admirably ingenious 
and utterly simple adapter by which 
these discs, of 7-inch size, may be 
played on your 33 r.p.m. turntable. 
The adapter itself is priced at only 
$1.95. 

The reading is not done by “big 
names.” I would not call it distin- 
guished, in any case, but would say 
that it is adequate. Here are the 
things now available. 

Complete New Testament (KJV) 
(I’ve heard a sample). 26 records. 
$20.00. From Old Testament. (Again, 
I’ve heard a sample.) 

Psalms, 6 records, $7.00. 

Genesis, 6 records, $7.00. 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon, 4 
records, $5.00. 

Judges and Ruth, 3 records, $4.00. 

Great Tales and Poems of Poe, 4 
records, $5.00. Contains eight com- 
plete stories and four poems. 

Alice in Wonderland (complete 
text), 3 records, $3.95. 

Audio Book of Famous Poems (74 
poems by 38 authors), 4 records, 
$4.95. 

Storytime Favorites for Children 
(26 stories) 2 records, $2.95. 

I think this Audio Book outfit has 
got hold of something. 

On the subject of records I might 
as well mention a good 33 r.p.m. bird- 
call record, with a 28-page album of 
color illustrations and notes. Cornell 
University provides the expert know]l- 
edge. It is published as a “Sound- 
book” by Book-Records, Inc., 680 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. I think its 
price is $3.95. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


ADVERTISING is a sharp tool. 
Use it skillfully, and you will 
CUT SALES COSTS! 
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way to solve 
» all your gift 
& problems... 
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pa PHULIES 


With just one visit to your 
local bookstore you can find 


the perfect gift for everyone 
on your Christmas gift list. 
Stop in soon and see the 


selected books below. 


APPOINTMENT WITH GOD 
BY J. B. PHILLIPS 


The world-famous author of Letters to Young Churches 
now brings his unique approach and forceful style to a study 
of what Holy Communion means to today’s Christians. His 
practical, frank discussion, devoid of mysticism, but full of 
the true glory of the Lord’s Supper, will bring new light and 
understanding to all who read it. $1.75 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
BY JAMES H. BARNETT 


For the first time, an author tells the intriguing story be- 
hind the growth of Christmas, explaining how and why we 
have celebrated Christmas since the time of the Puritans, 
when it was forbidden, to today. A fascinating study, it will 
not only enlighten and entertain, but will also deepen the 
meaning of Christmas for every reader. $2.95 


DEAR CHARLES Letters to A Young Minister 
BY WESLEY SHRADER 


Thesé twenty-six frankly fictional letters from a professor 
in a theological seminary to a former student form an enter- 
taining, original and often biting commentary on some as- 
pects of the ministry. Professor Astute gives his protege a 
complete program for success—a program which readers will 
find delightfully humorous, and also a reflection of a type of 
thinking all too prevalent in religion today. $2.95 


IN THE BEGINNING 
BY ALF EVERS 


This distinguished picture book presents a narrative of 
God’s creation of the animal world, to give children a feeling 
of the beauty and majesty of the world of nature and a true 
understanding of His great love. 

Helen Sewell’s pictures, which are drawn in the modern 
style, appear in two colors on every page. 

Ages 6-8 $2.00 


THE HORSE AND HIS BOY 
BY C. S. LEWIS 


A story of fantasy and adventure in which two horses and 
two children rally the forces of the magic land of Narnia, 
which is peopled by lovable dwarfs and talking animals, to 
conquer evil invaders. 

By the author of The Lion the Witch and the Wardrobe, 
Prince Caspian, The Voyage of the Dawn Treaders, The Sil- 
ver Chair, etc. Illustrated in line by Pauline Baynes. 

Ages 10-14 $2.75 


BOOKS ARE THOUGHTFUL GIFTS— 
A THOUGHTFUL GIFT IS A PERSONAL GIFT! 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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HOLY CROSS PRESS 
Publications Department of 
the Order of The Holy 


Cross. Books, Tracts and 


Pamphlets. Catholic and 


Evangelical. 


Send For List 


HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE 


A Devotional Monthly. Ar- 
ticles on the Catholic Faith, 
the Religious Life, Prayer 
and Meditation. Illustrated. 


One Year $3. Outside USA $3.25 


Send For Sample Copy 


HOLY CROSS PRESS— 


WEST PARK, N. Y. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 7 
FOR THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


“A Pictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 


Commendatory Foreword by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church (Retired). 


This Dictionary is a 100-page illustrated 
booklet, containing over 800 definitions of 
titles, terms, doctrines, symbols, music, 
architecture and furnishings used in the 
Episcopal Church. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH | 

OR FOR YOURSELF | 

Any parish, organization, Church School | 
or individual can make a_ worthwhile 

profit by buying at quantity prices and | 

selling at single copy price of $1.00 each. | 
Besides that, you will be spreading knowl- 

edge of the Church’s teachings. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5............ $1.00 ea. 
6-11 copies .......... B5cea. ( 
12-24 copies ........ 75cea. ( 
25-49 copies ........ 70cea. ( 
50-99 copies ........ 65cea. ( 
100 or more ........ 60cea. ( 


0 for $32.50) 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


toon EE 


WHEN THE TIME COMES 


A Christmas gift book for young people or 
adults. An exciting story by Edna Eastwood 
of ‘‘things that belong unto peace” as dis- 
covered by Jesus’ first disciples with Him 
in Jerusalem. 


$2.75 at your Bookstore or 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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> The American People in the Twen- 
tieth Century. By Oscar Handlin. 
Harvard University Press. 244 pp. 
olor 


Mr. Handlin’s book is the latest of 
the social studies in The Library of 
Congress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion. It examines the present charac- 
ter of the American people in terms 
of the ethnic groups, prior national 
origins, and one might say previous 
conditions of servitude, that make it 
up. In effect he asks What are we 
(this entity we call a ‘“‘people’”) and 
How did we get this way? 

His survey of what used to be PRE 
“the melting pot” is in three sections: 
A Heritage of Expansion, War and 
Restriction (referring to World War 
I), and Depression and War Again, 
1930-1952. 

The hostilities or tensions that have 
occurred between various groups, the 
attitudes toward certain marked in- 
fluxes, have taken on notably varied 
patterns. Mr. Handlin tries to chart 
these. He feels that we are becoming 
better integrated. When intergroup 
suspicion and hostility are at a high 
point, ameliorative movements at- 
tempt to deny, or at least minimize, 
many natural differences among 
people. With the best of motives they 
insist, ‘‘We’re all the same,”’ when in 
fact we aren’t. And in such phases, 
minority groups asserting their dif- 
ferences are protective and defiant. 
Mr. Handlin believes that to a con- 
siderable extent, now, people are free 
to delight in their roots and cultures 
because these are under less chal- 
lenge. ‘For when men felt no com- 
pulsion to deny their origins and were 
free to make choices without penal- 
ties, they formed friendships and 
marriages, worshipped and read, 
within a pattern of life molded by 
their antecedents.” 


>» Eden Two-Way. By Chad Walsh. 
Harper. 75 pp. $2.50. 


This is Chad Walsh’s second book 
of poetry, his first having been The 
Factual Dark, a number of years ago. 
As a teacher, and as one of the foun- 
ders and editors of the Beloit Poetry 
Journal, this field has for years shared 
his abundant energies with his well- 
known and popular writings in the 
realm of Christian apologetics, and 
his work as priest. 

I think that Eden Two-Way marks 
his steady growth as a poet. Before 
speaking of the poems themselves, I’d 
like to cite several of his comments, 
from the jacket of the book. “It seems 
to me that a poet is concerned with 
seeing into, not looking at... Poetry 


is not religion. But it is a cognate 
quest. The poet knows that the world 

revealed by the camera is the one- 

tenth of an iceberg above water. Like 

the mystic, he sensibly spends his life 

learning to swim underwater, as deep 

as his natural lungs will permit.” 

To me the heart of this book is the 
sequence of twenty-three sonnets, 
called “Eros and Agape.” I think it 
is the most joyous, passionate, devout, 
realistic, and triumphant singing of 
Christian love, marriage, and parent- 
hood that I know. It might even shock 
some who have not known these 
things as they are known here. The 
interesting thing is that those most 
likely to be shocked are those who 
know the least about the Christian 
theology of love and marriage. They 
touch intensity of emotion, often 
lightened with a vein of laughter. 

I like the satirical poem, ‘“The Seri- 
ous Young Man in a Conservative 
Raincoat,”’ which puts in verse some 
themes from Campus Gods on Trial, 
as does “They Walk Under Ladders.” 
And as for “The Whirlpool Out of 
Time’’—well, that’s anybody’s guess. 

There are varied fruits in this book. 
I think of no better single sample than 
the last six lines of a sonnet entitled 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) — 


THis 1S THE ares | 
SELLER FOR 5 WEEKS— 


| by NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
{ 


® Wonderful, workable formulas that 
show how you can alter the pattern 
of your life .. . turn failure to success 
live in ‘deep contentment, free 
from worry, fatigue and despair. 
“Certain to bring happiness to 
hundreds of thousands.’’ 

-—— STERLING NORTH 
Regular edition, $2.95, 

De luxe edition with special 

binding, large format and 

color and gold jacket, $3.95 

and these other books by Dr. PEALE 
A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING $2.95 


NEW GUIDEPOSTS $2.50 
(with Smiley Blanton) 

THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS $2.95 
FAITH 1S THE ANSWER $2.95 


At all bookstores 
PRENTICE-HALL e New York 11 
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GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 
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FOR EVERYBODY ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST! 


i 
i 


FOR DEVOTION 
AND MEDITATION 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY 
E. STANLEY JONES. How to find and use God’s 
help in attaining health of mind and body— 
brief devotional readings for each day in the 
year. Pocket Size. $1.50 


ABUNDANT LIVING 
E. STANLEY JONES. Daily devotions for a year. 
“A challenge to experience the joys of Christian 
faith every day.’’—Christian Advocate. Pocket 
Size. : $1.50 


BE STILL AND KNOW 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. Original poems and prayers 
develop the biblical themes of these 86 brief 
devotions. For personal or group worship. Pocket 
Size. $1.25 


RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 

“Another delightful 
volume from the pen of our favorite poet. Here 
are 25 luminous devotional readings.’’—Chris- 
tian Herald. Pocket Size. $1.50 


MOMENTS OF DEVOTION 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 26 meditations, made 


up of original poetry by Mrs. Crowell, scripture, 
prose, and prayer. Pocket Size. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS: 
Devotions for Women 


_ GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 26 devotions, lighted by 


our daily lives. Pocket Size. 


original poems, climaxed by brief, meaningful 
prayers. Pocket Size. $1.50 


A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 
WALLACE FRIDY. 40 devotional readings—wise 
and friendly counsel showing how God can guide 
$1.50 


A LAMP UNTO MY FEET 


WALLACE FRIDY. Guidance to help to make 


Christian faith useful—to enable us to live each 


day happily and constructively. Pocket Size. 


$1.25 


THE MATURE HEART 
HELEN B. EMMONS. For everyone who believes 
“the best is yet to be.’’ 150 meditations printed 
in large, clear type. $3.50 


THE GREATEST OF THESE... 
JANE MERCHANT. 86 page-length devotions, 
each containing scripture, prayer, and an original 
poem by Miss Merchant. A fresh and beautiful 
source of devotions. Pocket Size. $1.50 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


JOHN WESLEY 
MAY McNEER. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. The 
dramatic story of “‘God’s Good Rider,’ illus- 


trated in magnificent full color. Ages 9 up. 
$2.50 
MARTIN LUTHER 
MAY McNEER. Illustrated in full color by Lynd 
Ward. “‘A dramatically beautiful book. 


Clear, brief text, . a pageant of life in 
those days.”—New York Herald Tribune. Ages 
9 up. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $2.50 


THE BIBLE STORY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Old Testament 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. The epic stories of 
the Old Testament, retold with beauty and 
simplicity. 23 color plates. Ages 9 up. $3.50 


THE BIBLE STORY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS: 
New Testament 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. ‘‘Should find its way 
onto the shelf of every home with young chil- 
dren.’’—Chicago Tribune. 19 color plates. Ages 
9 up. $2.50 


JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY 
MARY EDNA LLOYD. Illustrated by Grace Paull. 
Childhood’s most cherished story—retold in fa- 
miliar words and beautiful color pictures. Ages 
3-6. $1 


HOW DO YOU TRAVEL? 
MIRIAM SCHLEIN. Pictures by Paul Galdone. Fas- 
cinating ways to travel, from planes and trains 
to a small boy’s tricyele—a picture book abound- 
ing in action, color, and infinite variety. Ages 
3-6. $1.50 


FUN FOR ONE—OR TWO 
BERNICE WELLS CARLSON. Illustrated ‘by Ray- 
mond Abel. All kinds of activities for a child 
alone or with a friend—games, stunts, projects, 
ideas for puppets, and hobby suggestions. Ages 
7 up. Paper, $1.35; Cloth, $2 


MAKE IT YOURSELF! 
Handicraft for Boys and Girls 
BERNICE WELLS CARLSON. Illustrated by Aline 
Hansens. Simple directions for several hundred 

inexpensive projects. Ages 7 up. 
Paper, $1.35; Cloth, $2 


WE GREW UP IN AMERICA 
ALICE I. HAZELTINE, Compiler. Stories of their 
own youth told by Babe Ruth, Grandma Moses, 
Katharine Cornell, Jesse Stuart, W. C. Handy, 
Fiorello La Guardia, Charles A. Lindbergh, Agnes 
de Mille, Alice Marble, William O. Douglas, and 
14 others. Illustrated. Published Nov. 8. $2.95 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 
MARGARET WARING BUCK. A treasure house of 
nature information -for beginners—accurate de- 
scriptions, 230 beautiful pictures, complete index. 
All Ages. Paper, $1.75; Cloth, $3 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


FLY WITH ME TO INDIA 
DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON. The fascinating but 
factual day-by-day account of a famous woman 
novelist’s six-months visit to modern India. Pub- 
lished Nov. 8. 


THE FLEAS COME WITH THE DOG 
RALPH McGILL. ‘‘These chatty, whimsical essays, 
by a man who certainly knows how to write, 
deal with the Southland, with America, with big 
people and little people.’”—Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan. $2 


MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING 
CHARLES NEIDER, Editor. An anthology of 14 
engrossing stories, each built around a ‘‘man of 
the high calling’’-—a minister, priest, or rabbi 
who has become a part of our fictional litera- 
ture. $3.50 


THE LORD’S HORSEMAN 
UMPHREY LEE. The fascinating, human story of 
John Wesley, founder of Methodism, vividly set 
in the framework of his own time and place. 
Published Nov. 8. $2.75 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 
GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. Translated by Roland 
Bainton. The cultural wonders of the world, past 
and present, in graphic prose and superb photo- 
graphs—with the affirmation that God remains 
when monuments decay. 8% x 10% inches. $5 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
JOHN BRIGHT. ‘‘A superlative example of Bibli- 
cal interpretation.’’—Religious Book Club Bul- 
letin. An Abingdon-Cokesbury $7,500 Award 
Winner. $3.75 


s HERE | STAND 
ROLAND BAINTON. A life of Martin Luther. 
“Basily the most readable Luther biography in 
English.’’—-Time. Richly Illustrated. $4.75 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
12 Volumes 
The comprehensive commentary on the Bible 
that is already a classic, even before completion 
of publication! Volumes 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
now ready. $8.75 each volume 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. From Genesis to 
Revelation, the rich pageantry and majesty of 
the eternal stories, reverently retold. Full-color 
Copping illustrations. $3.95 


ABINGDON PARTY PARADE 
BERNICE HOGAN. 27 party plans for teen-agers 
—each built around a clever, original theme and 
complete with instructions for invitations, decora- 
tions, games, stunts, songs, favors, and food. II- 
lustrated. $1.95 


GAMES OF MANY NATIONS 
E. O. HARBIN. A world of fun from all the world 
—149 games collected from 27 nations—active 
and quiet games—games for few players or many 
—games for everybody and every occasion. II- 
lustrated. $1.95 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. O. HARBIN. Good clean fun for every member 
of the family—6 to 60! 2,400 detailed plans, 211 
illustrations. $3.95 
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“Descent Into Hell” on the theme of 
hate and self-isolation and the fruits 
of self-sought loneliness. 

And I had time to be a Socrates. 

And know myself. With knowledge, 
ardor grew. I could make love to me, 
and me gave teas for I, and dried our 
tears. But who are you, My silent 
enemy? O God, why do you wait, In- 
finite sponge, draining my finite hate? 


>The American Christmas. By 
James H. Barnett. Macmillan. 173 pp. 
$2.95. 


When I closed this book and put a 
sheet of paper in my typewriter to 
begin this review, I straightway put 
down its title as ‘““The American Busi- 
ness’ and had to start all over again. 
Surely no one would be baffled to ac- 
count for the fluff. 

Mr. Barnett gives us a kind of Kin- 
sey Report on Santa Claus. It is a 
most unusual book—the first of its 
kind. To the sentamentalist it would 
seem downright Scrooge-worthy to 
subject Merry Christmas to all the 
paraphernalia of the sociologist. Mr. 
Barnett has calmly and objectively 
done so. The results are fascinating, 
and reasonably readable in spite of 
the occasional intrusion of such hor- 
rid jargon words as “insightful.” 

The indigenous American Christ- 
mas observance emerged in the 19th 
century (the Puritans had been agin’ 
it). The massive commercial invasion 
of Christmas really got rolling after 
1920. The annual enormities began to 
- multiply, Santa Claus was apotheo- 
sized (that’s my private jargon), the 
Nativity became buried under the 
rubble of gift wrappings. 

Now many office parties revive the 
Saturnalia. The Christmas “bonus” 
in some businesses and industries has 
become an object of collective bar- 
gaining. “White Christmas” is con- 
sidered to be a carol. And a plaintive 
writer of letters to newspapers has 
wailed that “Pretty soon children will 
think Christmas is a red-nosed rein- 
deer’s birthday.” 

Reactions began to set in some time 
ago. In a poll, years back, of opinions 
of Santa Claus among prominent 
people, G. B. S., resembling a demoni- 
acal Santa himself, said, “Santa Claus 
be blowed.” “Santa must go” senti- 
ments have become strong in Church 
channels in recent years. But as Mr. 
Barnett indicates, nothing is going 
to pry the incredibly multifold fingers 
of business from their brand of 
Christmas plum for years to come. Us 
religious folk may have to secede and 
have a Christmas of our own. 

The arts on the best level have not 
wholly failed the true Christmas. One 
Amahl and the Night Visitors bal- 
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ances a lot of trash. But each of us, 
and especially in the families with 
young children, concerned with 
Christ-mas, will find considerable in- 
terest in this astonishingly detailed 
and searching study of the special 
cultus America has made out of the 
innumerable strands of legend and 
practice our diverse population 
brought here with it in years past. 


> A History of the Crusades: Vol. I//, 
The Kingdom of Acre. By Steven Run- 
ciman. Cambridge University Press. 
530 pp. $6.50. 


This marks the completion of Mr. 
Runciman’s impressive work, his 
richly-textured account of the era of 
the Crusades, which he sums up as 
“that vast fiasco.’” He observes: ‘‘The 
Crusades were launched to save East- 
ern Christendom from the Moslems. 
When they ended the whole of East- 
ern Christendom was under Moslem 
Rule.” 

To our latter-day Western culture 
the Crusades often have appeared in 
the haze of glamor hovering over the 
names of Richard, and Saladin, and 
Saint Louis; the Knights Templar, 
the Assassins. The undoubted spell 
of those names still is felt in Mr. Run- 
ciman’s work, but they are in per- 
spective with the realities. 

Of Richard: “He was a bad son, a 
bad husband and a bad king, but a 
gallant and splendid soldier.” 

The noble Moslem comes out best: 
“Of all the great figures of the Cru- 
sading era Saladin is the most attrac- 
tive. He had his faults.” But a con- 
sidered appraisal of his nature (in- 
cluding an inviolateness of pledged 


A History of the Crusades: three-volume account of a “vast fiasco” 


word unmatched by his Christian an- 
tagonists) concludes, ‘he was always 
courteous and generous, merciful as 
a conqueror and a judge, as a master 
considerate and tolerant.” 

Another stern verdict: “Of all the 
great Crusaders the Emperor Fred- 
erick II is the most disappointing.” 

The scope of this final volume em- 
braces the latter days of the Kingdom 
of Acre to the final fall of Outremer, 
the Christian “land beyond the sea,” 
an event received with ironic apathy 
by a preoccupied 15th-century Eu- 
rope. Within this span perhaps the 
two most terrible or significant things 
are the two takings of Constantinople. 
The first of these was a horror of 
Christian against Christian, Latin 
against Byzantine, in the atrocities of 
Venetian conquest. When it fell again 
to Mohammed II, the sack was not 
so fearful. 

Also of note is the coming of the 
Mongols under Jenghiz. At the height 
of the Mongol power, we see a glimpse 
of the court of Kubilai, at Karakorum, 
then “the diplomatic center of the 
world,” where, Mr. Runciman tells us, 
“there was neither racial nor religious 
discrimination.” \ 

Many plates and maps enhance this 
splendid work. The whole is drawn 
to a brooking conclusion in its final 
sentence: “High ideals were be- 
smirched by cruelty and greed, en- 
terprise and endurance by a blind and 
narrow self-righteousness; and the 
Holy War itself was nothing more 
than a long act of intolerance in the 
name of God, which is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” 
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At Christmas 
the traditional 
gift is an 


OXFORD 


Book of 
Common Prayer 


| 07333x 


oR Christmas, or whenever you re- 
member a loved one, an Oxford 
Book of Common Prayer is the gift that 
_ sets apart a special occasion and makes 
it truly memorable. For behind each 
Oxford Prayer Book stands a quality 
tradition nearly three centuries old, a 
reputation, based on the finest materials 
and craftsmanship, which is unique in 
the history of publishing. 


Every Oxford Prayer Book conforms 
word for word and page for page with 
the Standard Book of 1928 as amended 
by subsequent actions of the General 
Convention, contains the new Lection- 
ary, and carries the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Custodian of the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer. 


Oxford Prayer Books are available in 
three sizes and a wide range of styles 
and colors, ensuring you a Prayer Book 
suitable for any gift occasion. In the 
popular Handy size (3% x 558”) three 
excellent gift editions are — 


07309 Moroccoette, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, gold 
cross, 9/16” thick. $3.75 


07316x French Morocco, limp, 
round corners, red under gold 
edges, gold cross, Ultrathin Oxford 
India Paper edition, ¥%” thick. 

$6.00 
$6.50 


07333x Morocco, hand grained, 
limp, round corners, gold edges, 
gold cross, gold fillet, Ultrathin 
Oxford India Paper edition, %” 

$7.50 


Blue or Red, gold edges. 


thick. 
Blue (07334x), Maroon (07336x), 
or Red (07337x). $8.00 


More than 40 styles — 
from 75¢ to $12.00 


At your booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


> The Ramayana, as told by Aubrey 
Menen. Scribners. 276 pp. $3.50. 


Well—I can safely promise you a 
good time, irrespective of anything 
else, if you’ll spend a couple of hours 
with Mr. Menen, letting him tell the 
Hindu classic his way. I emphasize 
his for I strongly suspect that several 
parts of this book spring full-pano- 
plied from his own brow, though I do 
not speak as one in authority. His 
possible insertion of materials, plus 
his audacity in putting aside the sac- 
rosanct tradition of the unassailable 
fidelity of Rama’s wife Sita, and a few 
other matters, all are classed by him 
in his opening chapter under the head- 
ing of restorations from changes im- 
posed upon the original by the Brah- 
mins when they superimposed the 
canon upon it. The Menen text is no 
comfort to Brahmins (and not only 
in India). It has been said with jus- 
tice, that there is something of Can- 
dide in this book—but that ain’t the 


half of it. 


Of the numerous rambling side ex- 
cursions, I commend especially “The 
Tale of the Sage, the Cow, and the 
Studious Locust,” as funny a disqui- 
sition on spiritual pride as I ever hope 
to read. The heart of the book’s ideas, 
however, is the opening chapter on 
“The Indian Enlightenment,’’ in 
which he develops the idea of moral 
obesity. 

A man who eats too much habitual- 
ly, he observes, swells until he has 
become a different and unrecogniz- 
able person. “In the same way, of 
each act that a man does, part re- 
mains with him. If he acts in accord- 
ance with his own soul, then he is like 
the man who eats enough. He will re- 
main himself., But if he acts more 
than he needs, and more than his soul 
requires—above all if he acts not from 


| his own soul but because of the de- 


sires or passions or prejudices of 
others—then his soul becomes covered 


with the deposit of his acts and grows: 


obese. In the end it may be smothered 
and die.” 

Mr. Menen has long since proved 
himself one of the wittiest, freshest, 
most graceful, and perhaps profound 
artists writing today. 


> Most Likely to Succeed. By John 
Dos Passos. Prentice-Hall. 310 pp. 
$3.50. 


From his deep knowledge of the 
Communist movement in this country 
during the ’twenties and ’thirties, Mr. 
Dos Passos has painted what is in- 
tended to be a representative picture 
of an opportunistic playwright and 
sereenwriter who is sucked into the 
Communist net. He becomes a big 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Msgr. Ronald Knox 


whose translation of the New Test- 
ament pleased Episcopalians as well 
as his own communion, is working 
on a commentary. Two volumes are 
ready: 


A COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPELS 


and 


A COMMENTARY ON 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Vol. Il 


(The Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul) 


These are not devotional, but for the ordi- 
nary reader, clerical or lay, who is interested 
in the difficulties raised by copyists’ mis- 
takes, our incomplete information on many 
matters the writers took for granted and the 
many other problems which any thougthful 
reader encounters. Each $3.75 


(Msgr. Knox’s translation of the New Testament, 
by the way, is now available in a pocket edition 
at $1.50 in paper or leatherette binding.) 


CRACKS IN THE 
CLOISTER 


by Brother Choleric 


A book of two-color cartoons which rather 
suggest that a New Yorker artist is at large 
in a monastery. Look it over at your book- 
store and you will see what we mean! $2.50 


ORDER BOOKS FROM A BOOKSTORE 


Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET is a bulletin we 
publish four times a year containing new and re- 
printed reviews and extracts from books to come. 
To get it, free and postpaid, write to Ecumenia 
MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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_| Maroon buckram, $6.00 


Genuine leather, gilt 
edges, gift-boxed, $10.00 
' AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THIS GIFT BIBLE MAY HELP 
CHANGE SOMEONE’S LIFE 


Chances are most people on your Christ- 
mas list own a Bible written 343 years ago, 
and filled with old-fashioned expressions 
that are hard to understand today. Too 
often, therefore, it lies in their homes re- 
spected, but neglected. 


Greatest Bible News in 
343 Years 


Now you can give those you love a Bible 
written in the living language of today— 
the great Revised Standard Version. Nine- 
ty-one scholars cooperated in the 14-year- 
long labor to recover the full meaning of 
the Bible. They have preserved all the time- 
less beauty of the Scriptures—but elimi- 
nated confusing, out-of-date expressions 
that discourage daily reading. The result 
is a Bible so clear and powerful, so easy to 
read, that it encourages people to turn to 
it far more often. 
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Perfect Chrisimas gift for young people 


“90 LD 1 Ste oe EE te te 3 0 Me Dt te te Te 


Religious Leaders 
Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of mind, vic 

tory over fear, and a solution of personal 
and social problems, this version will be of 
great practical help,” says Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. And religious leaders praise 
the RSVB as a more accurate Bible, too 
. . . because it is based on the earliest 
known manuscripts. 


This Christmas, bring newspiritual riches 
to those you love—give the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. As this great Bible strengthens 
their understanding of God’s Word, it can 
bring them—perhaps for the very first time 
—all the help and stimulation the Scrip- 
tures offer in these troubled days. 


THOMAS | \exson & SONS 


Now: an illustrated RSVB t 
—only $3.50 


Here’s the ideal gift for young people: 
the illustrated RSVB, with 12 full-page, 
full-color paintings of beloved Biblical 
incidents, PLUS 12 full-page 6-color 
maps showing Christianity’s birthplace. 

Theillustrated RSVB has a handsome 
black limp binding stamped with genu- 
ine gold; pages have rich red edges. And 
every copy comes in a handsome ma- 
roon-and-gold gift box. 


Mae th ey 0 ee BUS: 


Soy an 
wheel of the party in Hollywoodhe| 


circles. He performs all the switches. 
and gyrations of the party line, until 
the invasion of Russia finds him or- 
ganizing Russian war relief under the 
behind-the-scenes eye of a Soviet col- 
onel who had been around for years, 
in civilian clothes, as a top-flight 
party official. In some ways, the fact 
that Jed Morris is such a natural-born 
heel weakens the drama. As a novel, it 
seems perfunctory for one of Mr. Dos 
Passos’ skill and prior achievements. 
The end is unsatisfactory, as narra- 
tive. The significance of the book, 
which is considerable, rests altogether 


on its addition of one more facet in- 


the growing number of studies, fiction 
and non-fiction, of how the Commun- 
ist conspiracy has operated in this 
country, the way it has sunk its hook 
into people under a variety of motives 
and circumstances, and the way in 
which it has made them prisoners. 
Somewhat lurid in its portrayal of 
Jed’s sex life, the book is nevertheless 
a useful document of Communist be- 
havior. 


> Down With Skool! By Geoffrey. 
Willans and Ronald Searle. Vanguard 
Press. 106 pp. $2.50. 


A splendid gift, impartially, for al- 


most any boy in one of our Church © 


schools, the parents of schoolboys, or 
for masters. Messrs. Willans and 
Searle are simply two very funny men. 
Down With Skool! portrays the Eng- 
lish ‘prep school,’ involving boys 
from eight to thirteen—the age of 
barbarism. You must be prepared for 
Britishisms in speech and custom. 
They do not detract from the fun, but 
if anything, enhance it. The underly- 
ing patterns of boyhood brought pro- 


This is me e. g. nigel molesworth 
the curse of st custard’s which is the 
skool i am at. It is uterly wet and 
weedy as i shall (i hope) make clear 
but of course that is the same with 
all skools. 
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Mestingly t to the fount of sevens and 


made to drink are universal. Mr. 
“Searle’s copious drawings are enor- 
mously funny and the text fairly well 
keeps pace with them. Some uneve- 
ness is inevitable, and I think that 
the device of comical spelling has not 
been worked so hard since Petroleum 
VY. Nasby was gathered to his reward. 
All the same, I correct enough third 
form papers to appreciate it. 
Molesworth I, “the curse of St. Cus- 
tard’s,” is the narrator. He leads us 
through the mazes of school life. 
There are the students from “grabber 
who is head of the skool captane of 
everything,” to “fother-ington-tomas 
. he is uterly wet and a sissy,” to 
“molesworth 2... it panes me to think 
i am of the same blud,” There are 
galleries of masters and headmasters, 
a “Table of Grips and Tortures for 
Masters” and discourses on every- 
thing from the regimens of study to 
the “‘foop-ball’’ field. 


>The Leatherstocking Saga. By 
James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by 
Allan Nevins. Illus. by Reginald 
Marsh. Pantheon Books. 833 pp. 
$8.50. 


The title page defines this volume 
in a manner both pleasing and con- 
cise: “Being those parts of The Deer- 
slayer, The Last of the Mohicans, The 
Pathfinder, The Pioneers, and The 
Prairie which specially pertain to 
Natty Bumppo, otherwise known as 
Pathfinder, Deerslayer, or Hawkeye; 
the whole arranged in chronological 
order from Hawkeye’s youth on the 
New York frontier in King George’s 
War until his death on the Western 
prairies in Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion.” This elision can be justified as 
a measure to preserve the slowly fad- 
ing life of a work which, in spite of 
the offenses to realism which Twain 
derided, nevertheless has a place in 
American literary history. Mr. Nev- 
ins has enhanced his devoted editorial 
job by extensive introductory mater- 
ial, setting the book in perspective. 
The illustrations, which must be 
among the late Mr. Marsh’s last work, 
are fitting and pleasing. A good book 
for either first introduction to Natty 
Bumppo, Uncas, and Chingachgook, 
or for nostalgic return to them. Boxed, 
and beautifully bound and printed. 


> Men of the High Calling. Edited 
by Charles Neider. Abingdon. 238 pp. 
$3.50. 


This anthology contains fourteen 
stories, by thirteen authors, all deal- 
ing with events in the lives of minis- 
ters, priests, or rabbis. It’s a good 
selection, with some fare here for 
everybody. The undoubted prizes, 
worth the price alone, are Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s 


gar,” and Tolstoy’s “The Three Her- 
mits.” Franz Werfel’s “The Third 
Commandment” is really to be ranked 


sider it the poorest possible selection 
for this volume. But I think Men of 
the High Calling might serve as a 


“The Bishop’s Beg- 


with these. It and Katherine Lyon’s 
“The Altar Cloth” deal with Nazism. 
On the general theme of demonic anti- 
Semitism, by the way, Ben Hecht’s 
long short story about a rabbi, “The 
Death of Eleazer’’ (not in this book), 
is a kind of masterpiece. It’s worth 
hunting up in his collected stories. My 
only serious objection to this pleas- 
ing collection is the choice of the story 
“Tit for Tat” to represent the Yid- 
dish master, Sholem Aleichem. I’m 
familiar with the whole body of ma- 
terial from which it comes and con- 


good gift book. 


BOOKS 
V 


turn mail. 


WE PAY tue postace 


THE BOOKMAILE 


For Your Christmas List 


A subscription to The Upper Room, with a page for 
each day in the year, makes a most appropriate 
Christmas gift. Just mail us your gift list of names 
and addresses, with 50 cents for each name, and 
we will send each a gift card in your name and The 
Upper Room (six bi-monthly issues) for one year. 


Use The Upper Room also as your Christmas Greet- 
ing Card, and as an enclosure with other gifts. 
We will send you 17 copies of the January-February, 
1955, issue with Christmas envelopes for $1.00. 
Handsome processed- 
leather cover cases, 
to hold The Upper 
Room, $1.00 each, ; 
postpaid. (Please / 
print carefully name 
to be inscribed in 
gold on cover.) 
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Order from 
The Upper Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Start the New Yeas ant 


What better New Year’s resolution than “I will 
give, each day, a few minutes to devotions”! Use 
The Upper Room as your daily devotional guide. 
You will find its meditations, Scripture, prayers, and 
thoughts-for-the-day meaningful and inspiring. Use 
it to build a family altar in your home. Send it to 
your young people away from home, to unite them 
in daily worship with their loved ones. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 cents, two years 
$1.00. Airmail edition for youth and for men and 
women in the service, same price. January-Febru- 
ary issue now ready for mailing. Order TODAY. 
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reviewed in this magazine (or any 
other current books) supplied by re- 


anywhere in the world! 
V Catalogue on request 


Box 101 
New York 16, 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
WR, Checkerette comes on large casters 
sy for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “high” for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal”’ for adult wraps or 
“low”? for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate upto 
¥ 12 coats and hats per running foot. 
= ‘They are mounted on wallat 

| proper heights for each age 
SrOup.. Write for Bulletin CK - 119 
showing these and other 

modern steel wardrobe units. 


Uo cci PaTERsON COMPANY 


The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Adapted a aeanacite 
Great ()anuscripts 


JAMES ASHBR@K 
7322 Bryan S Street 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


EMBROICERIES 


ALTAR LINENS ph lsney abd 
CLERGY & CHOIR J. M. HALL, INC. 


VESTMENTS 14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 


TEL. CH 4-3306 


THEVER: 
LAMBstunrese 


STAINED-GLASS i 


DECORATION: LOHTING 
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= SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS 
2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 
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PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Concerning Our Faith 


.< Religious 


> Signs and Symbols in Christian 
Art. By George Ferguson. Oxford 
University Press. 346 pp. $10.00. 


Surely there will be no more beau- 
tiful book than this remarkable vol- 
ume published this year. It is a su- 
perb gift book and library piece. 
Large in format, about 8 x 11, it con- 
tains more than 350 illustrations. Six- 
teen of these are fine full-color repro- 
ductions, by the Phaidon Press, 
tipped in. There are many full-page 
black and white pictures and a host of 
marginal line drawings. The repro- 
ductions are all from the Kress Col- 
lection of Renaissance art, in the Na- 
tional Gallery. The line drawings are 
by Enid Bell. The book is also a work 
of art typographically. 

The work had its inception in a 
child’s question as to the meaning of 
the goldfinch in the Infant’s hand in 
Tiepolo’s Madonna of the Goldfinch. 
(This thorn-eating bird is an allusion 
to the Crown of Thorns, and hence 
foreshadows the Crucifixion.) For all 
the wealth of lore and information 
contained, the text is simple, non- 
technical, and can be read with profit 
by a child as well as an adult. 

Mr. Ferguson, rector of St. Phil- 
ip’s in the Hills, Tucson, Arizona, has 
done an admirable job in the organiz- 
ing and presenting of this great body 
of material. He sets forth the general 
nature and function of symbolism. As 
he says, symbols are “the language of 
the soul.” In many instances, “there 
are no words for them.” But here the 
reader will learn, verbally and visual- 
ly, how the Christian community, 
through the ages, came to attach cer- 
tain values and meanings to things 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, and 
to some of the forms of geometry. In 
turn, the world of religious art will 
be enriched for you by the sudden 
light of knowledge brought to the 
many otherwise unobtrusive or lost 
details. 

The Lamb of God, the dove, the tri- 
angle, may be fairly familiar or easy. 
But do you know the ermine, and the 
pelican, the eyes on a stalk (see Fran- 
cesco del Cossa’s St. Lucy), the penta- 
gram, the comb, the pincers, or the 
saw? All are here, and many others. 
The winepress is a symbol of the 
wrath of God, and the dice are a sym- 
bol of the Passion. 
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A large section of the book departs 
from the specific representation of 
symbols by themselves and is organ- 
ized in terms of reproduction depict- 
ing Old and New Testament subjects, 
and lives of the Saints. These, of 
course, abound in examples of the 
symbols as well as enlarging our un- 
derstanding, through the text, of the 
Renaissance tradition of religious 
illustration. 

Signs and Symbols in Christian 
Art is to be most warmly endorsed 
and gratefully welcomed as a book of 
beauty and permanent value. 


> Faith and Behavior. By Chad 
Walsh and Eric Montizambert. More- 
house. $2.75. 


Chad Walsh and Eric Montizam- 
bert here present to us a useful hand- 
book on both general and _ specific 
problems in daily Christian living. 
There is always a certain interesting 
immediacy to question-and-answer 
approaches to moral dilemmas, yet 
there is also the risk of an uninte- 
grated buckshot effect. The authors 
here avoid the latter danger by mak- 
ing the opening and closing chapters 
of the book a discussion of the basic 
principles underlying Christian eth- 
ics, and the general question of the 
relationship between religion and 
morality. 

Inevitably certain of the questions 
posed will seem remote, artificial, or 


a 


Chad Walsh: a Christian handbook 
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| irritatingly elementary to some read- 
ers. There is no doubt, on the other 

| hand, that he will turn the pages and 

' stumble upon more than one that will 

strike him a blow in the chest. But 

f the authors have so wrought, in their 

/ grouping of the questions and the 

/mode of their answers, as to make 

» these short, specific discourses be- 

» come an extension of the broad state- 

ments of principle. Thus we see not 

random questions, however interest- 
ing, but principle in application, the 

' general brought to bear upon the 

) specific. 

_ Their subtitle speaks of “Common 
Dilemmas that Puzzle Ordinary 
Christians.” The authors feel that 

_ “they provide a fair cross-section of 

' the uncertainties besetting normal 

people who take their ethical respon- 

sibilities seriously.” 

Fathers Walsh and Montizambert 
are at pains to warn that this book is 
- not a moral “home-doctor manual,” 
_ observing that ‘“Self-medication is as 
perilous in the moral life as in the 
- medical realm. ... Knowing the road- 

map of Christian morality, and fol- 

lowing the road are two quite differ- 
ent things.” 

The questions considered, arranged 
in related fields, involve matters of 
marriage, sex, business ethics, loyal- 

_ ty, honesty, patriotism, vanity, pride, 

- gluttony, and others. 


>The Old Testament and the Fine 
Arts. By Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harper. 
826 pp. $5.95. 


: 


This is a companion volume to 
Christ and the Fine Arts (1938) and 
The World’s Great Madonnas (1947), 
by the same compiler. It is a large 
book with a vast amount of miscella- 
neous material in it. There are 100 
full-page art reproductions (black 
and white), all with “interpretations” 
accompanying them, and seventy- 
seven hymns, with the music, and 
again interpretations.” There are 244 
poems, and sixty-three stories, all per- 
mitted to interpret themselves. 

The book is not without interest 
and scattered points of merit. There 
are many fine things in it, in each 
category. The trouble is, it belies its 
title. Not all of the specimens of the 
arts included are “‘fine”’ by any stretch 
of the imagination. The selection is 
utterly lacking in taste. In each type 
of material, masterpieces by the great 
are blandly intermingled with sheer 
slop by the mediocre. So far as the 
editor is concerned, it’s all the same. 


> The Holy Bible in Brief. Edited by 
James Reeves. Julian Messner. 320 
pp. $4.00. In paper, Mentor Books. 
320 pp. 50¢. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Cathedral Films 


ot gf 


es yo” Ooyggplele® 
CHRISTMAS; 


PROGRAMS 


y@ FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 
@ TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
@ TO FIT YOUR BUDGET : 


16mm SOUND FILMS 
HOLY NIGHT 


Isaiah’s prophecy... fulfillment... announcement to Mary 

. journey to Bethlehem ...adorations of shepherds... 
and manger scene. (30 min.) COLOR, $22.50 per day; B & 
W — $15.00 per day. 


ESCAPE TO EGYPT 


May be used with HOLY NIGHT to make an hour program..- 
continues with Herod’s attempt to outwit the Wise Men. 
adoration of the Magi...escape of the Holy Family. (30 
min.) COLOR, $15.00 per day; B & W — $9.00 per day, 


CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 


A truly Christmas Story of the birth and boyhood of Jesus 
as recorded by Matthew and Luke. (22 min.) B & W only. 
$10.00 per day. 


16mm SOUND HYMNS 
@ Silent Night 

© 0 Little Town of Bethlehem 
@ 0 Come Ye Faithful 

@ Christmas Awake. 


Purchase price, $10 ea. 


35mm 


Cathedral FILMSTRIPS siszic Frame 
New HOLY NIGHT plus DUAL PURPOSE RECORD 


A beautiful oy beginning with the prophecy and ending with the 
manger scene...now a double value when used with the DUAL PUR- 
POSE RECORD... for children and general use, COLOR with Manual, 
$6.50. Dual Purpose Record, 33/3 rpm — $2.50. 


WH EN THE LITTLEST 3 


S& HOLY CHILD OF AMEL KNELT 
BETHLEHEM se 8 


» loved by children and adults 
alike. COLOR with Manual, 
at 2-12” records 78 rpm 


Ideal for family night Christ- 
mas service. As recorded by 
Matthew and Luke covering 
birth and childhood of Jesus. 
COLOR with Manual, $10. 
2-12” records 78 rpm — $5. 


BLACK & WHITE 
CHILD OF BETHLEHEM. ...... $3 
THREE WISE MEN. ........ $3 
BOYHOOD OF JESUS:....... $3 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


6 carols, all verses on one filmstrip $1.50 


ody oi oti oe abe ot alg vty tes ube) aber obi oty ute Paiute ote 


CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 


A new approach to the Christ- 
mas Story. Bound to thrill 
youngsters and oldsters alike. - 
COLOR with Manual, $10. 2-12” 


@ 
e@ 
v3 records 78 rpm — $5. 


ORDER FROM YOUR FILM LIBRARY, BOOK STORE OR FROM... 


Cathedral “¥ilms 


140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY ® BURBANK ® CALIF. 


FREE COLOR BROCHURE tells how 
—shows 200 original ideas for ; 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Orher Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL sronze taster co... 


DEPT. 52 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. BP 


World Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


f AMERICAN IMPORTER _ 
4 Russell Church Studios 


‘BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM, N C 


a 


LDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Polding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
~, discounts to insticutions and organizations. 


MONROE ‘CO: GE Ese, UU tol B30) COLFAX, 


5——— KNEELING HASSOCKS ———. 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50c for postpaid sample copy. 


ASHBY COMPANY °* Box 184 © ERIE, PA. 
CASES) 
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‘Bible’ cover: picture of stained glass window painted by Joep Nicolas 


Readers of these pages know me as 
generally bearish on Biblical conden- 
sations, fighting a battle, dreamer 
that I am, for the Bible to be read in 
the full text. I must record that as 
special reader’s editions go, this one 
has claim to editorial excellence, in 
both the cutting and the re-grouping 
of sequences for classification and 
chronology—except that too much is 
cut. The King James text is used. 

The quality and possible value of 
the book are attested by many before 
whose opinions I yield. In our own 
Communion, Bishop Angus Dun con- 
tributes the Foreword to the Ameri- 
can edition. The Bishop of London 
performs a like service for the Eng- 
lish edition. Bishop Dun says, “Many 
who find it difficult to read the Bible 
in its wholeness will be greatly helped 
by this version of it.” 

The arrangement is in four books: 
The Story of the Hebrew People, He- 
brew Literature, Jesus of Nazareth, 
and The Karly Christian Church. The 
format and bulk are about that of the 
average novel. A “Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible,’ by William L. 
Crawford, an extensive index, and an 
index to references are included. 

Considering its merits, it should be 
added that it is an excellent thing to 
have the paper edition available with 
the cloth one. 


> Jesus and His Times. By Daniel- 
Rops. Translated by Ruby Miller. 
E. P. Dutton. 615 pp. $5.00. 


This new life of Christ by a French 
Roman Catholic is a distinguished 
and important piece of work. It is be- 
ing mentioned as the best since Ren- 
an, but its view of Jesus is so basically 
different as to make the comparison 
almost meaningless. I would guess 
that perhaps Msgr. Ricciotti’s, with 
which I am not familiar, might be the 
only sound standard with which to 
compare it. It has had enormous ac- 
ceptance in France, and English is 
cited as the fifteenth language into 
which it has spread. 


The acclaim is justified. The book 
is scholarly, its theology is firmly 
Catholic but not disputatious, its 
mood is reverent, its style is graceful 
rising at times to marked beauty as 
in—for only one example—the sec- 
tion on the temptation in wilderness. 
It unites the latest modern research 
with belief, so that we see the much 
cited “historical Jesus” as indeed the 
historical God Incarnate. 

There is a gentle wit in his final 
chapter, speaking of the modern criti- 
cism relative to Jesus, and of other 
celebrated studies. Of Renan he ob- 
serves, ‘this Life of Jesus rests on 
the soft pillow of doubt.” 

In his concluding paragraph: 
“Jesus is a mystery, the mystery of 
God Incarnate. Jesus is God made 
flesh: if this be accepted, everything 
else is clear. To those who reject this 
explanation, it is an incomprehensible 
puzzle, surrounded with every kind of 
complication which the human imag- 
ination can devise.” 

Jesus and His Times is surely a 
major work, which every Christian 
should welcome and from which any 
man can profit. 


>A Treasury of the Kingdom. 
Edited by E. A. Blackburn. Oxford 
University Press. 280 pp. $3.50. 


Here is one of the best anthologies 
of its kind that I have ever seen—a 
splendid bedside book, a constant re- 
pository of worthwhile occasional 
reading, a source of fruitful themes 
and texts for teaching and preaching. 
It is broader than the strictly defined 
“devotional” book, and sums up its 
intent as being “to bring home the 
eternal nature of the Christian mes- 
sage.” 

In pursuing this it ranges outside 
the formal Christian camp in both an- 
cient and modern times. Though 
Christian writings dominate it, the 
scope actually is universal within the 
Tao, as C. 8. Lewis uses that term in 
his The Abolition of Man. 

There are 245 items, prose and 
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‘poetry, grouped under seven large di- 
visions. Included in the formidable 
list of voices represented are Plato, 
Augustine, Brother Lawrence, John 
‘'Woolman, Bernard Shaw, Nehru, 
‘Dorothy Sayers, T. S. Eliot, Chester- 
ton, Tagore, Whitehead, Toynbee, 
' Schweitzer, and Evelyn Underhill. I 
,have borrowed from it the text from 
Erasmus at the head of this whole 
book section. The editor’s taste and 
standards are impeccable. Distinctly 
/ recommended. 


| > How Our Bible Came to Us. By 
H.G.G. Herklots. Oxford University 
Press. 174 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Herklots gives us a clear and 
absorbing account of how the holy 
' writings, which we may take so much 

for granted with our multitude of 
printed Bibles, found its way into 
written form, survived the hazards of 
the ages, went through editorial sift- 
ings and translations, to be the book 
'we know. There are a number of il- 
lustrations of the famous Dead Sea 
Scroll and other ancient manuscripts. 
_ He opens with the words of the pres- 
entation of the Bible to Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the Coronation Service: 
“Here is Wisdom; This is the Royal 
Law; These are the lively Oracles of 
God.” He makes this chronicle of ded- 
icated and inspired men, of Septua- 
gint and Vulgate, of martyrdoms, 
of scholarship, of diverse ancient 
tongues, and of archaeology into a 
source of true intellectual excitement. 
Inevitably, too, this story of the ad- 
ventures-in-time of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is woven into the warp of the 
hitsory of the Church and the great 
movements that have taken place 
within it. Strongly recommended. 


fi 


St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai: 


> Jew and Greek; A Study in the 
Primitive Church. By Dom Gregory 
Dix. Harper. 119 pp. $2.50. 


This was the last work of Dom 
Gregory Dix. Conversations as to 
what should be done with its material 
occupied his last hours. It has been 
edited and presented to us with a bare 
minimum of manipulation. The form 
in which we have it is intensely con- 
centrated, as if it were the core of 
what Dom Gregory would have devel- 
oped into a greatly expanded work— 
indeed, that was his actual intention. 
Yet as it stands it is a work of un- 
usual value and stimulation in the 
study of the early Church—most par- 
ticularly its first three decades—the 
time when the stream of Judaism met 


the stream of Hellenism and mingled 


to produce the Catholic Church. 
These streams were notably differ- 
ent. “For all forms of Syriac think- 
ing the ultimate explanation of life 
always lies beyond human life, beyond 
history and time altogether—in God, 
conceived as ‘the Living God.’ In Hel- 
lenism this is not so. Its ‘humanism’ 
seeks to understand life solely from 
within life, from the rational obser- 
vation of men and things and events.” 
What would happen from this ‘‘en- 
counter” (as Toynbee might put it)? 
What did happen was a fusion, and 
like the hydrogen fusion it released 
an immense energy. As seen in Acts, 
it determined that Christianity was 
not a Jewish sect but a universal re- 
ligion. All of this in its historic and 
theological patterns is Dom Gregory’s 
subject. Neither the exigencies of 
space, nor my equipment, permit an 
extended review of what I should cau- 
tion is an intensely scholarly book. 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Sterling Cruet 
4 


A beautiful silver cruet, ornamented with 
a Celtic cross, and carefully designed with a 
wide neck so that it may be easily cleaned. 
One-half pint capacity, 6% inches, high, 
$55. Pint capacity, 8% inches high, $87.50. 
Quart capacity, 10% inches high, $200. 


23-08 38th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. 1. - 


» BA MAKE MONEY WITH 


E> RUBBER SCRUBBER 


La . 
['\ THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD — 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
++ leaves hands soft and s-m-0-0-t-hl 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


- and full 
particulars 


Repeoct sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. , 


Are you familiar with 
the workings of the 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION? 


Please Read this . 
You may be Greatly 
Interested 


What it is 


The American Church Building Fund 
Commission is a non-profit organization 
which functions solely for the benefit 
of the Episcopal Church in connection 
with the construction and repair of 
church buildings. For over seven dec- 
ades the American Church Building 
Fund has been the Episcopal Church’s 
own finance organization. 


The A.C.B.F.C. has extended over 1400 
loans, totaling mere than $6,100,000. 
These have been long term, low cost 
loans. 


How it works 


Our files are filled with letters express- 
ing appreciation for the financing of 
building projects that might otherwise 
have been abandoned—gratitude for 
improvements that might never have 
been made or that would have been 
postponed for an indefinite period. 


Why it merits 
Your Consideration 


So many loans have been made, it is 
now necessary to expand our revolving 
fund in order to meet the many new 
requests which are steadily coming in. 
With an adequate revolving fund, no 
worthy appeal need be turned down. 


How you may Help 


Clergymen and laymen alike have been 
most cooperative in this deserving 
undertaking. It is their contributions 
which have made the work of the 
A.C.B.F.C. possible. Wouldn’t you be 
interested in learning more about this 
splendid project? 


Full details on one of the most helpful 
agencies of the Episcopal Church in 
America today may be obtained by 
writing to the address below. Why not 
drop us a line today? 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 


COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


>The Art of Christian Living. By 


Lawrence McCafferty. Putnam. 171 
pp. $3.00. 

I find it difficult to evaluate ade- 
quately this undoubtedly worthwhile 
book of Mr. McCafferty’s. It has 
something provocative to say to any 
Christian. I think it can best be de- 
scribed as prevailingly evangelistic 
and ecumenical, rejecting limiting 
claims on the part of any Church vis- 
ible by appeal to the Church invisible. 
His major contentions are readily 
picked out in his own words. 

“The purpose of this work is to 
draw attention to the fact that the 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ can- 
not be fitted into any neat little 
scheme worked out by historians and 
held up for inspection to the reading 
public.” 

“the Word which was made flesh 
is the same Word which speaks to us 
now through the Church (which is 
truly invisible) and opens the way to 
Eternal Life.” 

“Knowing more about the Jesus of 
history, even if that were possible, 
will not bring us one step closer to 
Jesus as He is now.” 

“The Church can never commit it- 
self to any man-made system of theol- 
ogy as the definite statement of the 
content of Christian Faith.” 

Mr. McCafferty sees the several 
Churches visible as groups of people 
within the true Church invisible and 
in this mode gives to each what he 
sees as its due. His Christian scholar- 
ship is broad, and in setting forth the 
essence of the faith as he conceives it 
he appeals to many sources, from Au- 
gustine to John of the Cross to 
Kierkegaard to Aquinas to Gilson to 
Luther to Maritain to Toynbee. He in- 
terprets Christianity variously as 
“Prayer and Fasting,” as ‘Intelli- 
gence and Understanding,” as “‘Faith 
and Love.” 

Consistently and above all in these 
pages: “It is the religion of each in- 
dividual who stands in need of salva- 
tion and who has accepted our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, who came 
into the world to save sinners.” Every 
strong church will have some dispute 
with Mr. McCafferty, but I think his 
is a stimulating voice. 


> Smoke on the Mountain; An Inter- 
pretation of the Ten Commandments. 
By Joy Davidman. Westminister 
Press. 141 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Davidman, who is a poet and 
novelist as well as a religious writer, 
relates that living code, the Deca- 
logue, to our contemporary world in 
many searching and stimulating 
ways. The presentation is well caleu- 
lated to corner the materialist who 
rejects the Commandments as Divine 
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Hose of us pee oe the law buee 


often bewildered at the subtle choices | 


forced upon us by the world—or ' 


at least we feel are forced upon us. 


Her purpose, too, is to establish a | 


recognition of the Sermon on the 
Mount as being a restatement of the 
Ten Commandments in positive form. 
The very first commandment is the 
discovery and affirmation of the One- 


ness of God. The admonition to have | 
“no other gods before me” (“or in — 


addition” Miss Davidman adds) is 
central to our most highly idolatrous 
(rather than atheistical) age. “What 
shape is your idol?” Joy Davidman 
asks. 

This is an illuminating examina- 
tion of the Commandments. (Inter- 
esting to read in conjunction with 
Carroll Simcox’s.) It is dedicated to 
C. S. Lewis, to whom it owes a visible 
debt of which that dedication is the 
author’s happy acknowledgment. 


> The Lord’s Prayer; An Interpreta- 
tion. By Gardiner M. Day. Seabury 
Press. 98 pp. $1.75. 

There are a good many much long- 
er studies of the Lord’s Prayer (the 
well-known one by Carroll Simcox, 
for example) than this brief book by 
the rector of Christ Church, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. I would consider the 


present book an ideal basis, or pref- 


ace, to any more extensive study. Its’ 


simplicity, reverence and breadth of 
view open many doors for our under- 
standing. It leads us to ponder upon 
“Our Father,” that intimate family 
term through which we approach Him 
who is yet “a supra-person, with per- 
sonal and impersonal attributes.” It 
teaches us to see “Thy will be done” 
as an explanation of the meaning of 
“Thy kingdom come.” 


> The Altar Fire. By Olive Wyon. 
Westminster Press. 127 pp. $2.00. 

Subtitled ‘Reflections on the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper,” this 
small volume is addressed to people 
(churchgoers or otherwise) ‘‘who are 
perplexed and uncertain about funda- 
mental Christian beliefs and prac- 
tices. Nowhere does this uncertainty 
work out more disastrously than in 
connection with the central act of 
Christian worship: the Eucharist.” 
Miss Wyon’s book is a deeply search- 
ing contemplation of the Eucharist as 
a way of life and not just an occasion- 
al service in church. The book accords 
fully, of course, with the Church’s 
Teaching Series, but Miss Wyon 
brings a rich style of her own, many 
individual insights, and a wealth of 
collateral material (including some 
lovely portions of ancient liturgies) 
to her consideration of this great fact 
and act of Christian life. 


HERE are children to whom a 

fine pile of books on Christmas 
morning would be a special joy. The 
parents of such a child generally 
know that. I believe strongly that 
where the particular love and natural 
welcome of books may not exist, it is 
important that at such a time of 
gifts, dominated so much by the 
Shoddy and transient as our gift 
times are apt to be, the parents 
should make a point of always in- 
cluding a book or two for the encour- 
agement and development of reading. 
There are many fine standard 
works, old and modern, now avail- 
able in our bookstores for all ages. 
My temptation, each year, is to try 
to round up the very cream of the al- 
ready published material. This is 
‘impossible. The reviews that follow 
represent a cross-section of this 
_Fall’s publications for children, culled 
with special reference to Christian 
themes. 


® The Horse and His Boy, By C. S. 
Lewis. Illus. by Pauline Baynes. Mac- 
millan. 191 pp. $2.75. 


It is welcome news to find a fifth 
book added to Mr. Lewis’ series about 
the land of Narnia. These are in the 
first rank of Christian children’s 
stories. For sheer adventure and 
fantasy they are richly appealing. 
Lewis has always been remarkable 
for the coexistence in him of polemi- 
cal gifts and the talent for imagina- 
tive story-telling. He makes these 
abilities be handmaidens to one an- 
other in such adult works as the Out 
of the Silent Planet trilogy and 
Screwtape Letters, as well as in these 
quite wonderful books for readers of 
approximately ten to fourteen. 

The present story begins in the 
land of Calormen, adjacent to Nar- 
nia, and living under a tyranny which 
is harsh at home and has aggressive 
intentions towards its neighbor land. 
The boy Shasta is the adopted son 
of a poor fisherman. To avoid being 
sold to a cruel Tarkaan (or noble) 
Shasta runs away in company with 
the Tarkaan’s horse, Bree, who is 
one of the talking horses of Narnia, 
and is determined to regain the free- 
dom which is his birthright as a 
Narnian. He regards Shasta as his 
boy quite as much as he is Shasta’s 
horse. 

In their flight, at the time of their 
encounter with a seeming great peril, 

they join forces with the girl, Aravis 


j ” Capturing Young Minds 


and another Narnian horse, Hwin. 
Before they have passed through the 
perils in the city of Tashbaan, Shasta 
has met his double, Prince Corin, and 
begun the final sequence of adven- 
tures which help to save the land of 
Narnia. 

We meet again, with Shasta, the 
great mystic lion, Aslan, who is a 
manifestation of Christ. Incident- 
ally, in Signs and Symbols in Chris- 
tian Art, reviewed elsewhere in these 
pages, I learned for the first time 
that the use of the lion in such a 
meaning is not simply an invention 
of Mr. Lewis’ but is the employment 
of an ancient Christian symbolism. 
The Horse and His Boy is my first 
gift recommendation for boys or 
girls of the appropriate ages. 

I would like to commend to you a 
rapidly growing and thus far con- 
sistently excellent series of books, 


for readers generally from about ten. 


to fourteen. Actually the exceptional 
reader from as early as eight can 
read them, and they are a bit young 
for the advanced early teenager. The 
series is called Heroes of God, and 
six volumes are available. They are 
published by the Association Press. 
All are about 160 pp. long, priced at 
$2.00. 


Author-editor Albert Williams 
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> Simon Peter, Fisher of Men. By 
Albert N. Williams. 


This one strikes me as outstand- 
ing in its literary qualities. Mr. Wil- 
liams tells Peter’s story in the first 
person, as the aging apostle dictates 
it to John Mark. It has simplicity 
and considerable moving power in its 
chronicle of the fisherman, his sum- 
moning, and the great experience and 
career that unfolded for him from 
that day. Mr. Williams is one of the 
general editors of the series as a 
whole, and author, among other 
books, of The Holy City, reviewed 
within the last year. 


> Paul, the World’s First Mission- 
ary. By Albert N. Williams. 


In this case using the more objec- 
tive third person, the author gives us 
the essence of the great story in Acts. 


> Narcissa and Marcus Whitman, 
Martyrs on the Oregon Trail. By 
Ann West Williams. 


Mrs. Williams is co-editor, with 
her husband, of the series. Any 
young person should respond with 
enthusiasm to this striking and tragic 
story of the long overland trek, part- 
ly on the traces of Lewis and Clark, 
to take the gospel to the Indians of 
the Northwest. It is one of the great 
American stories, lately coming into 
its own. 


> Queen Esther, Star in Judea’s 
Crown. By Laura Long. 


The story of how the Jewish girl, 
Hadassah, became Esther (after Ish- 
tar) of Persia and saved her people 
from a pogrom is excellently told, 
with splendid background of the 
Persian Empire. 


> David, Warrior of God. By Juanita 
Jones. 


The David story beautifully told, 
with no mincing of words in the mat- 
ter of Uriah and Bathsheba. 


> Jeremiah, Prophet of Disaster. By 
Virginia G. Millikin. 


Again, the excellence of this lies 
in the historic sense of Israel in a 
time of trouble. It would help a 
youngster to grasp the nature of the 
role of the prophets. 

The Heroes of God series is great- 
ly to be recommended. Just be cau- 
tious not to give them at too old a 
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level. I think ten to twelve is ideal. 
Their consistent merit, for which I 
cannot commend them too strongly in 
this age of evasive writing for the 
young, is that they deal frankly and 
bluntly with human sins and cruel- 
ties. They have not watered down the 
story. 


> Wren. By Marie Killilea. Illus. by 
Bob Riger. Dodd, Mead & Co. 118 pp. 
$3.00. 


You may remember Mrs. Killilea’s 
valiant book, Karen, about how she 
and her husband faced the problem 
of a cerebral-palsied child. Frankly, 
when the present book arrived I was 
disturbed and perplexed about it. 
For children of eight—and right on 
up to adulthood—it tells the story of 
Karen’s childhood (Wren is her nick- 
name), the early discovery of her af- 
fliction in infancy, the adjustments 
required of the other children, espe- 
cially little Marie who was eagerly 
awaiting a baby sister, and the pain- 
ful training of Karen, the Wren, her- 
self. 

I had the instinctive wisdom to 
turn the book over to our eight-year- 
old daughter, Meredith, who hap- 
pened to be in bed with a cold. I can 
only report that she read it, utterly 
enthralled, and would not put it down. 
It moved and inspire her. She pro- 
nounced it one of her favorite books. 

This would seem to take care of 
any question about the book distress- 
ing children, unless in some highly 
individual case. In the special cir- 
cumstance of a home or family with 
a similar problem I should think it 
would be a boon. It struck me as a 
little cloying, in passages, in the sus- 
tained note of cheer, courage, sweet- 
ness and light. Apparently it does 
not strike its proper audience so. In 
any case, it is a projection from a 
most real, courageous, and devotedly 
Christian family who, with excep- 
tional grace, have taken an affliction 
and by the touch of faith redeemed 
it in a way that inspires awe. 

Three books from Abingdon, for 
ages approximately from seven to 
ten, present aspects of the Bible 
story. 


> Early Old Testament. Stories 
of Jesus. Both by Ethel L. Smither. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Abingdon. 80 
pp. $1.50. 


> Joel, the Potter’s Son. By Georgi- 
ana Dorcas Ceder. Illus. by Helen 
Torrey. Abingdon. 96 pp. $2.00. 


The Old Testament stories deal 
with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and Moses. The other book encom- 
passes, in its brief scope, the basic 
story of Jesus. They are quite well 
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Karen and friends 


done, both in words and picture. I 
would feel that they are superfluous 
in a home equipped with any of the 
standard Bible story books on the 
larger scale, such as those of Hurlbut 
or Bowie. My only other reservation 
is that in dealing with the circum- 
stances of the original Passover, and 
more seriously in slithering by the 
actual Crucifixion with averted eyes, 
Miss Smither is falling straight into 
the greatest of fallacies in the chil- 
dren’s field—the feeling that they 
must be protected from shocking 
realities. Children able to hear these 


Richard, the Lion Hearted 
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stories at all could —and s| 
have a much bolder treatment of b 
the above facts than she ventures to ( 
present to them. The result is as 
wishy-washiness. te 
The story of Joel, the Potter’s So 

is sheer fiction, with Biblical back- 
ground. It relates the adventures of { 
Joel, who disobeyed his father and 
journeyed up to Jerusalem, from his 
home in Cana, with two men whom : 
he did not know to be thieves. In his : 
brief stay in the Holy City he en- - 
counters a boy of like age, who has 
come with his parents from Nazareth 
and who talks most strangely with 
the elders in the temple. He knows : 
nothing of this boy, not even his } 
name, but is deeply impressed by 
him. The greatest value in the story ° 
is its reflection for young readers of © 
the daily life, the work and obsery- - 
ances, among the Jews in Jesus’ time. 


> The Adventures of Rama. By Jo- . 
seph Gaer. Illus. by Randy Monk. 
Little, Brown. 210 pp. $3.00. 


In a vein similar to that of his 
Young Heroes of Living Religions, — 
Mr. Gaer retells the heart of the 
Hindu epic, the Ramayana. It is for 
twelve years old and up, though I 
think anyone can read it with inter- 
est, particularly the adult taking it 
as parallel reading to the very differ- 
ent Ramayana of Aubrey Menen, re- 
viewed in the fiction section. 

The story is of how the young 
prince Rama, through a conspiracy, 
is banished from the Court of his 
father, King Dasartha. He goes into 
exile, in company with his young 
wife, Sita, and his brave loyal 
brother, Lakshman. The heart of the 
book is the prince’s war with Ravan, 
king of the giants, who has abducted 
Sita. The young wife’s unswerving 
fidelity to Rama, the alliance be- 
tween Rama and Hanuman, king of 
the monkeys, and the battles to vic- 
tory are the chief substance of the 
tale. It is all exciting and doubly 
valuable as giving an insight into the 
ancient lore of another people. 


> The Crusades. By Anthony West. 
Illus. by Carl Rose. Random House. 
185 pp. $1.50. 


This is a new volume in the World 
Landmark Series, for ages ten to 
twelve, and good readers even a bit 
younger. Mr. West does a truly ad- 
mirable job in pulling together into 
a concise and simply stated account 
the great complexity of the Crusades. 
The combination of religious and po- 
litical factors involved is set in bal- 
ance. Carl Rose’s illustrations are 
good and there is a fine, two-page 
map which helps put the geography 
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into perspective. This is desirable, 
factual, historical reading for boys 
or girls. They will come to know, in 
its pages, such men as Peter the 
Hermit, Godfrey de Bouillon, King 
Richard, and of course Saladin. 


> Bible Children. By Pelagie Doane. 
Lippincott. 64 pp. $2.75. 


The gifted Pelagie Doane here 
tells ten stories from the Old Tes- 
tament with, of course, her own love- 


ly illustrations, all in color. It is 


listed as six to ten, but I would say 
six to eight, or even as young as five. 
The book does have the special func- 
tion of introducing very young chil- 
dren to Bible material before they 
are ready for the more intensive 
Bible story books. Its emphasis is on 
the childhood of Biblical figures. 
Again, however, my old reservations 
creep in. The lovely jacket picture 
is a bit off-key for the reality of the 
Cain and Abel story which it illus- 
trates—and I must say that I don’t 
quite see the point of telling that 
story to any age, if you’re going to 
duck the fact that Cain slew Abel. In 
fact, this particular story is so dis- 
torted that I’d better stop now be- 
fore I rescind endorsement of the 
book entirely. 


>In the Beginning. By Alf Evers. 
Illus. by Helen Sewell. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


Here is a first book for the very 
little indeed. With a text of just a 
few hundred words, and lots of big, 
bold, cheerfully unliteral illustra- 
tions, it tells the creation story. It is 
an effective way of teaching a shred 
of natural science with the strong 
emphasis that this is quite an excit- 
ing world and that it was God who 
made it, and all that is in it, includ- 
ing ourselves. Recommended from 
three to five. 


> Hawaii, U.S.A. By Lily Edelman. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 186 pp. 
$2.50. 


For ages twelve and up here is an 
excellent text-and-photograph essay 
on the territory of Hawaii. Its em- 
phasis is on the important fact that 
the islands are a part of the U.S. 
and the book will help to give young 
people of continental U.S. an idea 
of what is involved in the pending 
question of statehood for Hawaii— 
though that is not plugged in the 
text. The culture, racial blendings, 
agricultural specialties, and many 
other aspects are covered. The pho- 
tographs, from numerous sources, 
are splendid and particularly inter- 
esting in the varieties of faces they 
display. END 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 


SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


tHE FORMAN  $scroots 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
RouNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 

Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 

Trustees 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 
Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 
College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
niles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 


Headmaster. 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
. 1900 


i al college reparatory school, grades 
Fe LLecstae oth Sonierset Hills 40 miles 
from New York. Small classes, supervised 
study, all athletics, work program. Scouting, 
music, rifle, camera clubs. Boarding and day 
students. 

THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


r hospital course in practical nursing for women 
isis care, of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly roa 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
January. For information write: Director of noe 
Ing, Graduate Hospltal, University of Pennsylvania; 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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Exclusively Social? 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I have two questions which have 
been bothering me for sometime and 
I hope you can help me as you have 
helped others who have asked. The 
first concerns our local YPF. The 
fact is that it isn’t going very well 
and never has. It is supposed to be 
a social club whose purpose was sole- 

‘ly to promote good fellowship among 
the young people. However, our 
group of young people is a widely 
mixed bunch and not at all congenial, 
and consequently our meetings are 
downright boring. We all belong to 
social groups and clubs at high school 
and are not particularly interested in 
another one, anyway. It has always 
seemed to me that we might do bet- 
ter if we cashed in on our one com- 
mon interest and centered the club 
around our religion. With a couple of 
other members who thought so, I sug- 
gested this; but we were turned down 
cold. We were told that such a pro- 
gram would not draw teenagers and 
refused to even try it out... At the 
moment things are at a standstill. 
What I would like to know is: Am I 
justified in dropping the group? 

M. (16 years old) 
DEAR M: 

I am afraid I’m on your side! 
Youth groups are made for young 
people, not young people for youth 
groups. Since you obviously have no 
need for a recreational group, I can- 
not see any point in trying to main- 
tain one, especially as it is not work- 
ing. Of course there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t have an evening 
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of recreation when you come to know 
each other better and feel the need 
for it. It is a very usual experience 
among adults to find that they sud- 
denly know the people in, say, a 
Bible study group in which they dis- 
cus very deep issues, much better 
than they do the friends they have 
been meeting at parties for years. 
There is no need for religious dis- 
cussion to be dull! 

Please go again to your leader and 
state the case fairly. Unfortunately 
I don’t know how old your group is; 
as you know, there is a great differ- 
ence between the interests of a thir- 
teen-year-old and an eighteen-year- 
old, so your exact choice of program 
would have to depend on the age of 
the young people in it. Try to agree 
upon some common interest, and then 
ask your leader if he or she will help 
you to pursue that interest. 

Are you, for instance, interested 
in knowing more about the Church, 
your Bible, the Christian work going 
on in your country or in your com- 
munity? Or are you troubled about 
the Christian attitude towards dat- 
ing, parents, going into the army, or 
drinking? 

In a subsequent letter in this col- 
umn you will see that the latter sub- 
jects are often discussed in high 
school. 

Nearly every diocese has a Dio- 
cesan Youth Adviser, and you should 
ask your parish office to give you his 
address and that of your diocesan 
house. They may have materials and 
suggestions for you. 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION IS ASKING 
With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


The Division of Youth of the Na-; 
tional Council, 28 Havemeyer Place, 
Greenwich, Conn., has a packet of 
program suggestions. This is in the 
process of revision, but some sections 
of it, even in its present form, may’ 
be helpful to you. 7 

You might also like to write to the: 
Youth Work Director or the Director 
of the Youth Council Services of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 79 East Adams 
St. .Chicagoro,p.l- 

A great many leaders write to tell 
me that they use some of the ques- 
tions in this column for discussion in: 
youth groups. The method usually 
followed is to choose a question, dis- 
cuss it, formulate the answers of the 
group, and then turn to this maga- 
zine to see what the printed answer 
(or suggestions) happened to be. 

I wonder if your leaders would al- 
low you to have a little committee 
elected from your group which would 
arrange to meet with him from time 
to time to discuss the progress of the 
group. It will be necessary to be ab- 
solutely fair with him and try to give 
him an honest picture, and not mere- 
ly the feelings of the committee, but 
of others in the group. Try not to 
let two or three people do all the 
suggesting. 

Lastly, I hope you will stay with 
the group yourself and try to create 
something better. Write to me again 
if you need more exact information 
once you have chosen your subject. 

Your second question will be an- 
swered in next month’s column. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Iam a member of a youth group 
which numbers about twenty, ages 
ranging from fifteen to twenty-one. 
During this past year we have had 
a discussion group which talked on 
dating, family relations and fellow- 
ship, but this type of program didn’t 
go well with the young people. They 
had all that in school. I feel that 
young people should have some kind 
of discussion period at their meetings 
besides recreation. If you could help 
us with some suggestions for a pro- 
gram, I surely would appreciate it. 

Audrey J. (19 years old) 
DEAR AUDREY: : 

If you will read by answer to M. 
in the preceding letter, I hope you 
will find there some useful sugges- 
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e CHALLENGE IN 
JONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

iat priest, and he may either achieve 
ripe fellowship in which both are 
ore than twice as effective as one of 
1em alone would be, or he may be 
nable to cross the bridge of under- 
‘anding and so be frustrated. 

I have seen almost every possible 
ymbination here in Japan of mis- 
onary and Japanese Church. In 
yme cases the missionary is a kind of 
iocesan man, the bishop’s man, the 
ergyman’s friend, who brings help 
od encouragement to the whole dio- 
san situation. This can be very good 
¢ very bad. I have seen wonderful 
xamples of fruitful collaboration be- 
veen American and Japanese in 
hich there was powerful witness of 
ie ability of the Church to transcend 
rontiers. 


Schools. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


EMPER HALL ‘=; “= 


hurch School for Girls, Boarding & Day. Thor- 
sgh college preparation and spiritual training. 
jusic, art, dramatics and homemaking courses. 
i sports. Junior school department. Beautiful 
ike Shore Campus. 50 miles from Chicago. 
nder the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
or catalog address: Box EC. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


St John’s MILITARY 


. SCHOOL 


Salina, Kansas 

- Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 

ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 

stressing sound scholatship in Christian 

_ atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
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THE FAR EAST 


I have seen instances of mission- 
aries sent out to pioneer ina situation 
in which no Japanese priest was avail- 
able to do this, and I have seen it suc- 
ceed. I have also seen it fail. 

I have seen the educational institu- 
tion such as the kindergarten a means 
of evangelization second to none, and 
I have seen it a millstone around the 
neck of a clergyman. 

I have seen a man caught in a uni- 
versity and unable to pursue his mis- 
sionary vocation and I have seen an- 
other given his great opportunity be- 
cause the university was there. 

Beyond the Church in Japan lies 
the objective of the missionary’s jour- 
ney, the objective of the Church’s own 
journey—the people themselves, some 
89,000,000 of them. After 100 years, 
we have one-half of 1% of them in the 
Christian Church. This figure always 
sounds very dismal. The Roman Cath- 
olics have now 185,285 and are in- 
creasing rapidly. The Protestants, in- 
cluding the Anglican Church here, 
have 237,380. The Seikokai (Anglican 
Church in Japan) has about 34,570 
baptized members, ‘‘and what is that 
among so many ?’, to use a quotation 
out of context. The Church member- 
ship here suffered terribly due to the 
war. It has now about come back to 
its pre-war figure. 

I cannot honestly say now that I 
see signs that Christianity will sweep 
Japan in the next 50 or 100 years, and 
thus alter the course of oriental his- 
tory and therefore world history. 

But missionaries, though they may 
care about the extension of Christen- 
dom from the standpoint of a free 
area within which the Church oper- 
ates, cannot make this the deepest 
motive for their work. 

Their long journey has ended suc- 
cessfully when the great gift has been 
safely transmitted and they know 
that it will be cherished. 

The Church in Japan, it seems to 
me, is stronger than it has been rep- 
resented in our country. That is, it 
has produced the kind of personal 
piety and Church life which has stam- 
ina under great stress. There are 
priests and people who are making 
and have made great sacrifices for 
their faith. During the war some 
went to jail for it, but I am not re- 
ferring primarily to this. It is rather 
to the quality I meet within my jour- 
ney about Japan. I find it in young 
and old. 

The Church in Japan may not have 
the organic comprehensiveness that 
characterized world Anglicanism. All 
the currents of Anglicanism do not 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Educate Your Child at Home 
Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home”’ 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 
Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 140 E. Tuscany Rd., 
Baltimore 10, Md. 
SOUTH 
ST. GEORGE, VA. 
A Christian School for boys and girls. 

In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 
Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


7) CeO or girls. Fully accred- 
\ irginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
uomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1584. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
ENS by the Soar Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Degree in 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
major in Elementary Education, B. S. Degree in 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 


Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church) . Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 
—WMusic. 

For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 
Pres. 

Today's Training for Tomorrow's Opportu- 

nities. 
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Solution to this puzzle will be published in our next issue 
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Exist 
Article 
Girl’s name 
Exact 


By ALFRED G. MILLER 


Across 


Month (Abbr. ) 

Old Testament Hero (Abbr. ) 
Midwestern State (Abbr. ) 
City in Indiana 


Mixture 
Most ashen 


Room for exercise (Abbr.) 


Preposition 
Bxists 


be Abram of most high God’’ 


Gen. 14:19 


“Jeshurun waxed ———— and kicked”’ 


Laurel Hill Street ( Abbr.) 


Whipped 
Wet snow 
Wife of Jacob 
Bitter vetch 


Southern State (Abbr.) 


It beats regula 
Capital 

Bang 

Sprite 

Depot (Abbr. ) 
City in New Y 
Son of Tobit 


rly in health 


ork 


City in Pennsylvania 
High School Numbers (Abbr. ) 
Name of adhesive plaster (Abbr, ) 


Insane person 


(Colloq. ) 


Two Atlantic coast states (Abbr. ) 
Episcopal Theological School (Abbr. ) 
Seminary degree (Abbr. ) 


Wife of wartime president (Abbr. ) 


N. BE. State (Abbr. ) 
Initials of Mark Twain hero 


Aver 
Saucy 


Dbr. 


International Commerce (Abbr. ) 


, everyone that thirsteth’’ 


Greek Cross (Abbr. ) 


Son of Peleg 
Poultry feed 
+row weary 
Naomi’s son-in 
Recede 

Put an edge or 
Husband of 66 
“T am 
In favor of 
Pronoun 


-law 


—- Joe” 

1 a razor 

Across 

and lowly of heart’’ 


Deut, 82:15 


Isa. 55:1 


ous: 
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Down ° 
upon these slain, that they may live’’ 


Ezek. 37:9 

Chops off 

First four letters of O. T. Book 

Compass point 

i . look, and listen’ 

Girl’s name 

Large flowers 

Gifts to the poor 

Disturbance 

Evangelical Teaching (Abbr. ) 

Salver 

Dangerous 

English cathedral city 

“Tf he shall ask an ————, will he offer him 

a scorpion ?”’ 

Will 

Kastern Standard Time ( Abbr.) 

“Ye shall find an ———— tied, and a colt” 

Article 

Chinese vessels 

Article 

Tendency 

Fake 

For example (Abbr. ) 

Bishop Burton’s Diocese 

Box 

Timber 

Requests 

“He was ————, and is found’’ 

“The righteous shall —the land?” 

: Ps. 37:30 

System of direct divine intercourse 

Hebrew word meaning father 

Fastener 

Silkworm 

Difference 

Company (Abbr.) 

Zeros 

“Hear, 0 ———, the words of my mouth”’ 
Deut. 32:1 


» 


Dental Surgeon (Abbr. ) 
In that direction 
Standard Oil (Abbr. ) 
Past 

Tinvet 

Female rufts 

English subway 

After twelve ( Abbr.) 
Symbol of U.S. 
Hiehway ( Abbr.) 

Bills Purchased (Abbr. ) 
Menagerie 

Bennington. Vermont (Abbr. ) 
Correct (Colloa, ) 
Conjunction 
Interrogative syllable 
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flow freely through this bod 
But the qualities for endurance are 
there, and sometimes a burning fir 
of faith, which can humble even a 
missionary and make him walk cau- 
tiously. 

One of the traps of this country is 
its charm. It is fabulously beautiful. 
Its mountains, trees, and lakes, its in- 
dented coastline seem to have con- 
sciously arranged themselves for the 
artist. The people have done the same 
in manners, in clothes, in food. One 
must get past the aesthetic and ro- 
mantic to reach journey’s end here. 

How does it come? It came for one 
Englishwoman who settled among 
group of lepers near a hot spring and 
did for them beyond what any system» 
of obligations, especially the Japa4 
nese, would have ever dreamed neces. 
sary. 

It comes when another woman lives’ 
among the outcast groups and the 
people come to her. 

It comes when one of the millions 
of poverty-stricken university stu 
dents listens to western music, dis- 
cusses Proust and existentialism with! 
a missionary who appreciates and un- 
derstands and shares cultures withi 
him, and develops out of this the ques- 
tions and answers which go to the 
bottom of meaning and purpose until 
finally the word of faith can be spoker 
in the context of the shared humam 
problem. 

The missionary is always looking: 
for this opportunity. He reaches to-~ 
wards it by sharing another culture 
with his own and in the exchange of 
lesser gifts, the greater gift is finally 
given and understood. Then God is 
known to be the Giver. 

It is not easy here in Japan. But the 
Church is here, thanks to our fore- 
fathers of the faith, and together we 
are moving more deeply into the areas 
where people are, and unknown ta 
themselves, are waiting. ENT 
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Solution to Oct. 31 Puzzle 
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| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 

\tions for your program, especially 
ithe need to write to your diocesan 
‘adviser. 

_ Ican see that it would be very dif- 
fcult to talk on dating with such a 
iwide range of ages in your group. 
\Dating problems at fifteen are often 
very different from those at twenty- 
one! You say this topic is discussed 
at school, but the usefulness of ap- 
jproaching it in a church setting is 
‘our need to find the Christian an- 
‘swer. However, there are plenty of 
other topics. Your problem would be 
the disparity in age and perhaps you 
jcould divide your discussion group 
into two sections. 

Would you, like M., like to write to 
me when you have chosen your sub- 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: ; 

| The youngsters of my sixth grade 
Sunday school class have said that 
they just don’t know any prayers 
land seem very shy about making up 
their own. I would like to get them 
in the habit of saying class prayers 
so that they will feel the natural and 
‘proper place for prayers is whenever 
and wherever the need may be, and 
they will feel free to say prayers 


that I can’t find a good selection of 
short and simple prayers for them to 
learn. I have introduced them to the 
\collects, but I wanted something a 
little more like their own prayers 
‘would be. The class is a serious and 
devoted one and I feel every effort 
ia my part is worthwhile to answer 
their needs. 
Mrs. O. (Ohio) 


DEAR Mrs. O: 

There are two very inexpensive 
books of prayers I think you could 
obtain from Morehouse-Gorham, Inc., 

although they are imported from 
England. They are probably under 
twenty-five cents each. The first, for 
juniors, is called Hear My Prayer. 
The second, intended for six to eight- 
year-olds, but still useful for your 
purpose, is called Our Father God. 
They are written by J. M. MacDou- 
gall Ferguson, and published by the 
Religious Education Press, Ltd., Lon- 
' don, England. 
For yourself I am wondering if 
you have seen a book called Train- 
ing in Prayer, edited by Lindsay 
Dewar, obtainable through Seabury 
Press, 28 Havemeyer Place, Green- 
wich, Conn. It has excellent chap- 
ters on training people in prayer 
from kindergarten through to the 
teacher’s own life of prayer. END 
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| WOMAN’S CORNER 


Bishop Gravatt “beside himself’ and Mrs. Hale 


‘Ministry’ of Art 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


45-year-old photograph and a 

“photographic” memory were all 
the “tools” Jacqueline Hale had to 
work with when she painted a life- 
size portrait of Bishop John J. Gra- 
vatt of Upper South Carolina. 

When her rector, the Rev. Martin 
R. Tilson, asked her to paint Bishop 
Gravatt’s portrait to hang in the 
parish and as a surprise to him, 
Mrs. Hale said, she had to work 
from a picture taken at the time of 
the bishop’s ordination and 
“wracked my brain” to remember 
his coloring, etc., from the few 
times she’d met him. 

No surprise to Grace Church, An- 
derson, however, is this young 
mother’s talent in the field of art— 
a talent she has contributed on 
many occasions to her parish. For 
example, Mrs. Hale painted ten por- 
traits in pastels of children for one 
of the bazaars at Grace Church. 

She has been interested in art 
since she was a child herself and 
her ideas of the contribution that 
art has made to the Church could 
“work themselves up to a junior- 
sized thesis,’’ she said. 

“.. More pertinent today, how- 
ever, would be the influence of re- 
ligious painting on children who 


HAA 


have a very difficult time in grasp- 
ing the abstract...” 

In addition to her painting, Mrs. 
Hale has made other contributions 
to the parish program. She was 
parish chairman of the Church 
Home for Children in York, S. C., 
last year. This year she has been 
the adult leader of the Junior Altar 
Guild. 

She was born in Spartanburg, 
S. C., graduated from Sweet Briar 
College, Va., in 1947, where she 
studied art, and that summer mar- 
ried Newell D. Hale. For three 
years Mrs. Hale taught charcoal 
drawing, oil painting and basic de- 
sign at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., while her husband, a veteran, 
was finishing college. 

Upon Mr. Hale’s graduation, they 
moved to Greenville, S. C., and a 
year later to Anderson. Their 
daughter, Inglis, was born in 1952. 

While keeping house and taking 
care of her family and trying to get 
them all ready to move to New 
England, she is still finding time to 
work on a portrait of the other 
former Bishop of Upper South Car- 
olina, the late Rt. Rev. Kirkman 
George Finlay, which will also hang 
in Grace Church. 


Sra INNA 
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Make 1¢ EAGY =] 


to find your church 


| Eheee Sunday, all over 


the country, people are 
being directed into pews by 
the attractive roadsigns that 
are dotting more and more 
places on our highways. 
These inexpensive, good 
looking, long wearing signs 
make possible quick identi- 
fication and extend a wel- 
come in your church’s name 
to travellers and others right 
in your community. 


ST MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS — 


THE NATION 
281 FOURTH AVENUE, 


THt 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


WELCOMES YOU 


| BLOCK FAST a> 


Priced as low as $21 
for a double-face 24” 
x 30” three colored, 
durable porcelain 
enameled sign—com- 
plete with bracket— 
this is one of the best 
investments any parish 
can make. 


AL COUNCIL 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WILL DO 


THE JOB! 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST for growing Church in fairly small South- 
ern town. Must be moderate Churchman. Salary 
$4,200 plus good Rectory. Please send references 
and resume to Box 1249 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 

nee ee ee 


WANTED—An experienced horsewoman to take 
charge of riding in our small school for girls. Please 
write the Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, All Saints’ 
Episcopal Junior College, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


RETREATS 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreats—WOMEN, December 7-10 
(Midweek), Rev. Charles H. Willcox; WOMEN, 
January 25-28 (Midweek), Fr. Mabry; CLERGY, 
February 7-11, Bishop Clough; and 25 other Re- 
treats. For Retreat Schedules and Reservations write 
Warden. 
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ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR available. High- 
ly trained. Thoroughly experienced with adult 
voices and children. Recitalist. Excellent references. 
Box 1250 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
ees See een Oe abies Br aS ema Cet st 
RECTOR, active, mature, capable pastor, preacher, 
administrator, educator, Prayer Book Churchman, 
married. Available for town or city work. Box 1251 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ee 
MIDDLE AGE WOMAN, of gentle birth, wishes 
Position as companion. Can drive a car and is free 
to travel. References exchanged. Mrs. Alfred B. 
peveuees 5803 Livingston Road, Washington 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
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Clergy 


Placements 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


FREDERICK, JOHN BASSETT MOORE, 
June 9, at Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, 
Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Henry Walter Gray, 
Bishop of Connecticut. 


FRYE, ROY MELTON, June 24, at St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Deland, Fla., by the Rt. Rey. 
Martin J. Bram, Suffragan Bishop of South 
Florida. 


GALLAGHER, ELVIN ROSS, June 14, at 
Cathedral Church of Saint Mark, Salt Lake City, 
by the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Watson, Bishop of 
Utah. Assigned to Saint Mark’s Cathedral. 


GARRISON, KARL C., JR., July 4, at Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, by the Rt. Rev. 
Edwin A. Penick, Bishop of North Carolina. 
Assigned to St. John’s Church, Henderson, and 
Holy Trinity Church, Townsville, N. C. 


GILLESPIE, DAVID, June 12, at Washington 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C., by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. Assigned 
to St. Alban’s Church, as assistant. 


GOODALL, WILLIAM HALLYBURTON, 
June 27, at Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, by 
the Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. Assigned to the Church at Danville. 


GRIFFIS, JAMES EDWARD, JR., June 25, 
at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. 
Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 
Assigned to St. David’s, Roland Park, Md. 


GUNDRUM, JAMES RICHARD, June 11, at 
Trinity Church, Muscatine; Iowa, by the Rt. Rev. 
Gordon V. Smith, Bishop of Iowa. Assigned to 
Trinity Church, Denison; Trinity Memorial, 
Mapleton, and St. John’s, Vail, Iowa. 


GUTEKUNST, FREDERICK RAYMOND, 
June 13, at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York. Assigned to All 
Saints’, Valley Cottage, and St. Luke’s, Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 


HALE, WILLIAM M., June 19, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. 
Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to 
Christ Church Cathedral, Springfield, as curate. 


HAMMETT, ROBERT LEE, June 9, at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Walter Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 
Assigned to St. Luke’s, Darien, as curate. 


HARRIS, THADDEUS W., June 19, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to 
St. Luke’s Church, Libby, Mont., and missions 
at Troy and Eureka, Mont., as deacon-in-charge. © 


HAVEN, ROBERT MARSHALL, June 6, at 
Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, N. Y., by the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry, Bishop of Albany. 
Assigned to Trinity Memorial Church, Bingham- 
ton, as curate. 


HENDERSON, PAUL E., June 13, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of Western New 
York. Assigned to Church of the Ascension, 
Buffalo, as curate. 


HENRY, ROBERT EMMETT, JR., June 2, 
Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., by the Rt. 
Rev. Francis Eric Irving Bloy, Bishop of Los~ 
Angeles. 


HUGHES, JOHN CHARLES, June 15, at 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, Ohio, by 
ee Rt. Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of 

io. 


HUGHES, LEROY LYMAN, June 5, to the 
perpetual diaconate, at St. David’s Church, 
Topeka, Kan., by the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. 
Fenner, Bishop of Kansas. 


HUMMEL, MARVIN H., June 20, at Trinity 
Church, Wilmington, Del., by the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur R. McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware. 
Assigned to All Saints’ Church, Delmar, Del., as 
vicar. 


HUNGERFORD, DONALD NEWALL, June 2, 
Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Walter Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 
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PARIS, FRANCE 


arr PNA TEAL 

ve. George V.— hamps Elysees 

in 8:30, 10:45, 12. (Coffee Hour) Onan daily. 

emorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
. Warm Welcome. “Most Beautiful Engfish 

jothic on the Continent.” 


ery Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


URCH OF THE ADVENT 

1976 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

ev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

ev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

1an 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP & Ser; 
ed 7 & 10 HC 


: DENVER, COLO. 
F. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 


4n 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
th Sundays, Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
‘D HC 10:30 


—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


j 


YASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
leunt Saint Alban 
he Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
@ Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 
un HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
IC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


'HURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 

215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

ev. James Murchison Duncan 

un HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
330 to 8:30. 

Vhen in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
latholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


T. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
ev. W. O. Hanner, W. J. Bruninga, A. E. Smith 
un 7, 8, 9:15, 11; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 


UR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
Aass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
ays 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
Oth and St. Paul Sts. 
ev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r. Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, c 
un Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


-HURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 
he Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 
he Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Assist. & College 


Chaplain. 
un 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


lub 6:15. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


T. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
ast Avenue and Vick Park B., 
in Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL (St. John the Divine) 
112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4 
Ser 11,4: Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed & Cho 
HC 8:45 HD); MP 8:30 Ev 5. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Tues & Hd HC 8:15; Thurs HC 8:15 & 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY : 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:36, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Se ee 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r.; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. C. P. Price. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser, 4 EP Ser, 
5 YPF; Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10,11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS _ Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, 1st & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Cho Ev 4. Daily HC 8:30, Thurs 11; ND 12:10 
Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v _ 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP_7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, 1g : 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


487 Hudson St. 
v 
Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; 
8-9 G& by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 9:30, 11:, 12:15 (Spanish), EP 5:, 
Thurs, Sat HC 9:30, EP 5. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S CHAPEL 48 Henry St 


Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. Stanley P, Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP. & HC Wed, Thurs. Fri & HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 


Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. ’ ; 
Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 


announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
eel artisat q amtrrcreae r 

Davi atts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS-————— 


ST. LUKE’‘S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 
Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Ser & CS 9:30, Cho Ser 11; 
WKd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 
min prec Eu; EP 5:30 daily ex Sat. C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
316 W. Franklin St. 


ALL SAINTS, 
Rev. Robert M. Olton, r 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun) 
Famous Boy and Men’s Ohoir 
Nursery class at 11. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daly 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-6 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


Your Church 
“COFFEE HOUR” 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with the 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in making, 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re either. Just add boiling water ... Nescafe’ Cof- 
front-page news, many churches have had to fee is perfect every time! 


call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 
For large groups—at church or for your fam- 


Nescafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved ily—it’s a Good-iden to mnake Neaesteaumledes 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


or similar coffee maker. Simply put one tea- 
spoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
You’ll find the 6-ounce jar of Nescafe’ saves moment, and either serve immediately or keep 
you 75¢ and more compared to 3 pounds of warm over a very low flame until needed. 
ground coffee. In addition, there’s no waste 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about coffee prices! 


